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LITBRATURGA. 


HETABEL. 
From “ Prismatics.”’ 


There’s a deep pond hid in yon piny cover 
That’s garlanded with rose-blooms wild and sweet, 
Enwreathed with pensile willows, hanging over 
Green, bowery nooks, and many a soft retreat 
Where Hetabel and I did often meet. 





There the brown throstle sings, there skims the swallow, 
There the blue budded ash its foliage weaves 

From deep-struck roots, broidered with sedge and mallow ; 
Fair lies the pool, beneath its ridgy eaves, 
Blotted with waxen pods and ornate leaves. 


There workless rests the mill ; each withered shingle 
Lets through the sun-threads on the knotted floor ; 

There, where the village hinds were wont to mingle, 
Tall weeds upspring ; and in the cobwebbed door, 
One sees plain written, “ they shall come no more!” 


There the white cottage stands! shadow’d and sullen, 
Its ruined porch with fruitless vines o’erclung ; 

In beds, and pebbled paths, the vagrant mullen 
Tops the rank briers, were once musk roses sprung, 
Heart’s-ease, and slender spires with blue-bells hung. 


There, in that solitude, deserted, lonely, 
Closed in a little Eden of our own, 
Unvisited, save by the wood birds ; only 
Ourselves (sweet Hetabel and [) alone, 
Oar very trysting place unsought, unknown, 


Wandered ; sometimes beneath the pine’s dark shadow, 
Somet!mes, at evening, when the mill’s thick flume 

Trembled in silver ; and the distant meadow 
Was half snow white—half hid in sunken gloom, 
Even as our own lives—half joy, half doom. 


Half joy—half doom! the blissful years are faded, 
And the dark, shadowed half is left to me ; 

By grief, not time, my scattered hairs are braided 
With silver threads. And Hetabel? Ah, she 
Sleeps by her babe beneath the cypress-tree ! 





THE GREAT DOUGLAS CAUSE. 


Many persons will have heard of this celebrated lawsuit, without being 
informed of its particulars. It occurred in Scotland about a century ago, 
and created an extraordinary excitement. The following account of the 
cause is given by Mr. James Macmillan in a neat little volume, entitled 
Guide to the Chapel-Royal and Palace of Holyrood :— 

Lady Jane Douglas was one of the handsomest and mest accomplished 
women of her age, and bade fair, in her youth, to have deen one of the 
happiest of her family ; but, unfortunately, her fortunes vere clouded in 
early life by the interuption of a nuptial agreement whict was all but con- 
cluded between her and the Earl of Dalkeith, who wasafierwards Duke of 
Buccleuch. Ever after, till she was advanced in life, me resolutely re- 
jected all offers of marriage ; but in August.1746, being then forty-eight 
— of age, she was secretly married to Mr. Stewart, afierwards Sir John 

tewart of Grantully. Mr. Stewart was a younger brotler of no fortune, 
and he had no profession by the fruits of which he could hope to maintain 
his lady in any degree equal to her high rank. Ther whole resources 
consisted of an allowance of L.300 per annum, made to Lady Jane by her 
— the duke, with whom she was, at the time of he marriage, on bad 

erms. 

This misunderstanding with her brother was the reasor assigned by Lad 
Jane for keeping her marriage secret ; and the more effettually to concea 
it, she and her hasband went abroad a few days afta their marriage. 
They resided abroad, principally in France, from 174 till the end of 
December 1749. At the latter date they returned to his country, and 
took up their residence in London. They brought with them two male 
children, of whom they stated that Lady Jane had been celivered in Paris, 
at a twin-birth, in the month of July in the year 1748. When they came 
to London, they were in the deepest distress for want of noney, their only 
resource. the allowance from the Duke of Douglas, havng been stopped 
in the month of J uly 1749, before which time her Mariage with Mr. 
Stewart had been made public. In addition to their misey arising from 
this, Mr. Stewart was heavily involved in debt, and totilly without the 
means of paying his creditors, who threw him into jail. Ii this appalling 
situation, some of the friends of her happier days applied to government 
on behalf of Lady Jane, and obtained a pension for her of L.300 per 
annum. By some cause or other unknown to us, althoug: this munifi- 
cence on the part of the crown to Lady Jane should haw secured her 
and her husband from want, and might even have enabled tlem to live in 
comparative comfort, yet they still continued to suffer fron penury toa 
deplorable extent, Lady Jane having been obliged more thar once to sell 
her clothes and other trifling effects to support tes husband, who was still 
& prisoner in the Kings Bench prison. She lived for some tine, while Mr. 
Stewart was in prison, with the children at Chelsea ; and fron the tenor 
of numerous letters which passed between the unhappy pair, produced in 
the legal process afterwards spoken of, they seem to have trested the chil- 
dren most affectionately, and in eve respect as the kindes of parents. 
In 1752, Lady Jane came to Scotland, and attempted to efect a recon- 
ciliation with her brother the duke, but in yain—she was noteven admit- 
ted into his presence. She returned again to London leaving the children 
in Edinburgh, under the care of a woman who had formerlyaccompained 
her and her husband as a servant to the continent, The youngest of the 
twins, who was named Sholte Thomas Stewart, died on the 14h May 1753 
which event seems to have deeply afflicted Lady Jane, rho returned 
shortly after to Edinburgh, and again tried to effect a recomiliation with 
her brother, but in vain. Her health was now completey broken up 
and, in November following. the unfortunate lady died at Ednburgh. 

After the death of Lady Jane, the surviving twin, Archilald. was be- 
friended by Lady Schaw, who, generously pitying his destitite condition 
took him under her protection, and supported and educated him Upon 
her death, he found an able friend in the person of a noble beer ; and in 
the year 1759, Mr. Stewart succeeding by the death of his irother to the 
estate and title of Grantully, executed, as the first act of hij administra- 
tion, a bond of provision in his favour for upwards of L.250(| wherein he 
designed him as his son by Lady Jane Douglas. 

Meanwhile, the Duke of Douglas continued obstinate in lis refusal to 
acknowledge him as his nephew. The duke had, during the fargreater part 
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such constant retirement at his castle at Douglas, that there was littlo 
reason to expect that he would ever think of marriage, though that was 
aa event much wished for by every friend of the family. However, the 
duke disappointed the public expectations ; for, in the year 1758, he en- 
tered into a marriage with the duchess, which, by what followed, seems to 
have been an event highly favourable to Mr, Douglas. The duchess seems 
immediately to have espoused his cause, with all the warmth which is 
natural to those who think they act upon the side of truth and humanity. 
But perhaps her Grace was rather too eager and keen in endeavouring to 
alter the sentiments of the Duke of Douglas with respect to the birth of the 
defendant, whether these sentiments were the effect of imposition, or of real 
conviction upon his part, Whichever of these was the truth, it is certain 
that the duke and duchess quarrelled upon this point, and that their quar- 
rel gave rise to a separation betwixt them. But this did not continue 
long ; the duke and duchess were soon, by the mediation of some friends, 
brought together, and effectually reconciled to one another. 

In the summer of 1761, the Duke of Douglas was seized with a distem- 
per, which, in the opinion of his ! apne ee would prove mortal. The duke 
was of the same opinion himself; and therefore, on the 11th July 1761, 
when he was drawing near his end, he executed an entail of his whole 
estate in favour of the heirs whatsoever of the body of his father James 
Marquis of Douglas, remainder to Lord Douglas Hamilton, brother to the 
Duke of Hamilton, &e. And of the same date, the duke executed another 
deed, setting forth, that as in the event of his death without heirs of his 
body, Archibald Douglas, a/ias Stewart, a minor, and son of the deceased 
Lady Jane Douglas, his sister, would succeed to him in his dukedom of 
Douglas ; he therefore, by that deed, appoints the Duchess of Douglas, the 
Duke of Queensberry, and several other noble and honourable persons, to 
be his tutors and guardians. 

Here was a surprising change in the fortunes of the destitute boy, who 
had seen her whom he believed to be his mother expire in a miserable gar- 
ret, her last moments uncheered by the presence of any of her kindred, and 
had, after her death, depended for existence upon the bounty of strangers 
His guardians proceeded, immediately after the duke’s death, to have him 

ut in possession of the estate of Douglas. He was served heir,* before a 
jury, to the late duke, after the examination of a great body of evidence. 
the examination or inquest having been attended by counsel on the part 
of the Duke of Hamilton, who claimed the Douglas estate as heir-male. 

The guardians of the Duke of Hamilton were not convinced by the proof 
exhibited to the jury, of the legitimacy of Douglas, and, with the view of 
expiscating the truth, they conpateped Mr, Andrew Stuart,t+ one of their 
number, to Paris. Mr. Stuart’s discoveries were, in his opinion, of import- 
ance, and his colleagues believed that they amounted to no less than a 
demonstration that the whole story of the pretended delivery, as set forth 
in the service of Mr. Douglas, was an absolute fiction. 

In these circumstances, three actions of reduction of that service were 
respectively raised at the instance of the Duke of Hamilton’s guardians— 
Lord Douglas Hamilton and Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick— 
which actions were afterwards conjoined by the Court of Session. Theef- 
fect of the conjoined action, if successful, would have been to declare that 
Mr. Douglas was not the son of Lady Jane, and, consequently, to set him 
aside from the estate. 

This extraordinary law-plea excited so much attention at the time, and 
has obtained so great a celebrity since, that we venture to think the fol- 
lowing summary of the proofs on both sides will not be unacceptable to the 
non-professional reader. 

The proofs for Mr. Douglas consisted of—1st, The depositions of several 
witnesses, that Lady Jane appeared to them to be with child while at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and other places, 2d/y, The direct and positive testimony of 
Mrs. Hewit, who accompanied Lady Jane to Paris, to the actual delivery 
at Paris upon the 10th July 1748. 3dly, The depositions of other witness- 
es with regard to the claimant’s being owned and acknowledged by 
Lady Jane and Sir John Stewart to be their child, and the habit and repute 
of the country. 4thly, A variety of letters which had passed betwixt Sir 
John Stewart, Lady Jane Douglas, Mrs. Hewit, and others, respecting the 
claimant’s birth. 5th/y, Four letters said to have been written by Pierre 
la Marre, who, according to the defendant’s account, was the accoucheur 
to the delivery of Lady Jane, and which were presented as so many true 
and genuine letters. Add to these, that a few days before his death, which 
happened in June 1764, Sir John Stewart emitted a solemn declarationin 
presence of two ministers and one justice of the peace, declaring and as- 
serting, as stepping into eternity, that the defendant and his deceased 
twin-brother were both born of the body of Lady Jane Douglas, his lawful 
spouse, in the year 1748. Mrs. Hewit, who was charged with being an ac- 
complice in the fraud, died during the law-plea of a lingering illness, and 
to the last persisted that all she had sworn about the birth of the defend- 
ant was truth, excepting some mistakes and errors as to names and dates, 
which she corrected in a letter to a reverend gentleman of the. Episcopal 
communion, to whom, when visiting her in the way of his profession, she 
og and again affirmed solemnly that what she had sworn as to the birth 
was true. 

We have here a body of evidence which at first sight seems irrefragably 
to establish the genuineness of Mr. Douglas’s claim ; but no one can re 
the counter-proof without acknowledging that it is well calculated to make 
him “ perplexed in the extreme.” 

The pursuers maintained—1s¢, That Lady Jane was not delivered upon 
the 10th of July 1748, by the evidence of various letters written by Sir 
John Stewart and Mrs. Hewit upon the 10th, 11th, and 22d July 1748. 
2dly, That Lady Jane Douglas was not delivered in the house of a Mad- 
ame la Brune and her daughter ; under which head they brought various 
circumstances to shew that no such persons as the Madame la Brune in 
question, or her daughter, ever existed. 3dly, That Lady Jane Douglas 
could not have been delivered either upon the 10th of July, or in the 
house of a Madame la Brune, because that, upon that date, and during 
several days preceding and subsequent to the 10th of July, Lady Jane 
Douglas, with her husband, and Mrs, Hewit, resided at the Hotel de Cha- 
lons, kept by M. Godofroi, where it is acknowledged she was not delivered. 
And this a/idi the plaintiffs asserted to beclearly proved by the testimony 
of M. and Madame Godofroi, as well as by certain books kept.by them, 
called the livre d’épense and livre logeur (book of expenses and lodger- 
book). 4th/y, The falsehood of the delivery in the house of a Madame la 
Brune upon the 10th July, is also proved by Lady Jane’s situation upon 
her arrival at the house of Madame Michelle, and by the incidents which 
happened during her continuance there. 5th/y, Is stated the evidence of 
impostare arising from the studied concealment and mystery at Paris in 
July 1848, when Sir John and Lady Jane, with their confidante Mrs. Hew- 
it, carried with them from Paris to Rheims one child ; and from their re- 
petition of the same concealment and mystery, upon their return to Paris 
in November 1749, when the same three persons brought from Paris to 








__* In such proceedings, the king’s warrant is issued from his Chancery to the 
judge ordinary of the place, desiring him to inquire, by a jury, into certain 
points mentioned in the brieve, amongst which the principal is—Whether the 
person claiming to be heir to the defendant is really so connected with him or 
not ? and to report their verdict into the Chancery along with the brieve. 


_t Mr. Stuart was afterwards well known by his letters to Lord Mansfield, and 
his Genealogical History of the Famity of Stewart. 
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‘ of his life, so entirely withdrawn himself from the world, and had lived in 
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Rheims a second child. Lastly, the plaintiffs brought a proof, that at 
Paris, in the month of July 1748, a male child, recently born, was carried 
off from his ts of the name of Mignion; and that, in the month of 
November 1749, another male child, born in the year 1748, was carried off 
from his parents, of the name of Sanry. That both these children were, 
under false pretences, carried off from their parents by British persons then 
at Paris, and that these British persons were Sir John Stewart, Lady Jane 
Douglas, and Mrs. Hewit. 

To these were added a most critical examination of the defendant’s proof 
of Lady Jane’s pregnancy, and a contrary proof brought to redargue it, and 
the proof of the non-existence of the Pierre la Marre, whom the defendant 
affirms #0 have been the accoucheur, with a proof of the forgery of the let- 
ters attributed to him. 

On the 7th July 1767, the case came on for judgment {in the Court of 
Session ; and so important was the cause deemed, that the judges, fifteen 
in number, took no less than eight days to deliver their opinions. The 
result was, that seven of the ju voted to sustain the reasons of redtic- 
tion, and other seven to assoilzie the defender ; the Lord President, who 
has no vote but in such a dilemna, voted for the reduction, by which - 
las, alias Stewart, lost both name and esiate. An appeal from this d 
ion having been taken to the House of Peers, the judgment of the Court of 
Session was reversed in the year 1769, and Douglas declared to be the son 
of Lady Jane, and heir-of the Duke of Douglas. pee feeling in Scot- 
land seemed to be wound up to as high a pitch of excitement ear 
the decision of the House of Lords, as it could have been ting a gr 
battle deciding the fate of the nation. An advocate on Mr, Douglas’sside, 
rode post to carry the news to Edinburgh, where a multitude hailed him 
with of joy, and, taking the horses from his carriage, Date him 
to his | in triumph.] Archibald Douglas was created Do 
las by George III., and his descendant now enjoys the title and princely 
family estates. 

The printed papers in this great law-plea make up a formidable arra 
of huge volumes, and are in great request for the libraries of Scot 
lawyers to this day. It is eoknowiotane on all sides, that never was & 
more creditable display exhbiited on the bench than in the opinions de- 
livered by the judges, many of whom were known by their literary efforts 
throughout Europe. Among these were Lord Kames, Lord Gardenstone, 
and Lord Monboddo, who voted for the defender, and Lord Hailes, who 
voted for the reduction. 











THE BONAPARTE FAMILY AT FLORENCE. 


The supper of dethroned kings, at which Candide was present at Venice, 
described by Voltaire with such sparkling wit in the most celebrated of his 
novels, might have been repeated at Florence with a yet greater vari 
and number of guests, in the years which preceded the revolution of 1 
Ex-majesties were there to be seen of mdi"! colour and of every race. The 
negro was represented by the ex-Queen of Haiti (the widow of Christophe), 
who every day displayed on the Cascine, that delicious promenade of the 
Florentines, her great fat face shaded by an enormous straw hat. A Per- 
sian or Hindoo Prince, whose father was said to have been assassinated in 
some mysterious manner, betrayed through his copper-coloured skin a sin- 
gular mixture of cunning and credulity, and repeated, with all the gravity 
in the world, stories of fey and prodigies in every way worthy a place in 
the Arabian Nights. The Hospodar of Wallachia, whom the revolution of 
Greece had cast upon the banks of the Arno, presented a striking contrast, 
in his airs of pride and grandeur, with the humble and ceremonious bear- 
ing of the Indian Prince. Iturbide, who had lost the empire of Mexico as 
rapidly as he had won it, was as great a gambler at Florence as he had 
been in America, and lost his doubloons with a sang froid perfectly S 
nish. This coolness, this resignation, however, was not real. He one day 
suddenly disappeared, and went off to get shot in America at the very mo- 
ment when he thought he was about to seize again on his empire. Ata 
later period the Dey of Algiers, driven from his territories by the French, 
made his appearance with pipe and harem in Tuscany, where also the 
Prince of Carignano, afterwards so celebrated under the name of Charles 
Albert, took refuge when forced by the events of 1821 to quit Piedmont. 
Never had such a gallery of dethroned princes been seen, and at the en- 
trance of this gallery might be placed a family of Osages, Princes or Oa- 
ziques by birth, who were awaiting their restoration and, en attendant, 
exhibited themselves for money, and devoured enormous piles of beef 
steaks for the delectation of the gaping crowd. 

I have purposely reserved for the last, as forming the most interesting por- 
tion of this singular reunion, the Bonaparte family, most of the members 
of which had agreed to meet at Florence. This family alone could farnish 
more sovereigns, past and future, than is sometimes found in an entire dy- 
nasty. Having had the advantage not only of frequent, but also of famil- 
iar, intercourse with the greater number of the members of this extraordi- 
nary family, which for fifty years has made so much noise in the world, I 
shail submit to the curiosity of the reader that only which I have seen 
with my own eyes or heard with my own ears. 

On the banks of the Arno, near the beautiful bridge A Santa Trinita, 
built from the designs of Michael Angelo, and close to the modest dwell- 


ad|ing in which the celebrated Alfieri passed the last years of his troubled 


existence, Louis Bonaparte, ex-King of Holland, occupied, under the name 
of the Count de St. Leu, a handsome and spacious mansion, of which he 
did the honours with the most perfect urbanity. There resided with him 
his eldest son Napoleon, who had married the Princess Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain, and then a refugee in Ameri- 
ca. Ata short distance dwelt the ex-Queen of Spain, the Countess of Sur- 
villiers, with her sister and her niece, Madame and Mademoiselle de Ville- 
neuve. Soheoypent Jerome Bonaparte, the ex-King of Westphalia, es- 
tablished himself at Florence with his family. Jerome was a singular = 
son. Napoleon related, when at St. Helena, that he wished to make him 
an admiral of France and had sent him on board a frigate which sailed for 
the United States. But, instead of furnishing himself with compasses and 
astronomical instruments, the embryo-admiral, who was extremely fond of 
comfits, had laid in a cargo of sugar-plums to the value of £400 sterling. 
fle is now heir-presumptive to the throne of France: under his reign we 
shall not despair of g comfit-makers members of the Senate. 

Without mentioning the Princess Pauline, who, only at the close of her 
life, came to Florence to re-unite herself with her husband, the Prince 
Borghese, other members of the Bonaparte family from time to time ap- 
peeres for short periods in the same city. Sometimes we saw there the 

rince of Musignano, son of Lucien Bonaparte and author of some works 
of merit on natural history, the same who, under the title of Prince of Ca- 
nino, bas figured recently among the most fiery demagogues of the Roman 
Republic. » Sometimes it was the Queen Hortense, the wife of the Count 
de St. Leu, who passed through Florence without making any long stay 
there. Her second son, Louis Napoleon, the present Emperor of the 
French, remained with her, for he had no sympathies in common with—his 
father. 

Although these visits were very rare, they did not appear to produce 
an agreeable impression upon Louis Bonaparte and his quiet and orderly 
household. The Prince of Musignano was accused, be it justly or other- 
wise, of having bratally ill-treated his wife, who was sister of the thie 
Charlotte. T reports might explain the terror exhibited a few mon 
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that lad ho lives a from him, at Rome, when, having heard 
ofaas Gaamposted poe a yp ivita Vecchia, she demanded all in haste 
from the Pope a guard of police to protect her, in the event of her husband 
making his way to her. 


pecting her. He had the misfortune to have almost lost the use of one 
side from ysis and could not walk without support. One day when I 
was with him in his library he made a movement to reach a book and 
nearly fell. “Wretched woman!” exclaimed he. “ Wretched woman he 
am indebted to my wife for this.” And in his despair he forgot himself so 
far as to tell me things that were inconceivable. He seldom saw and al- 
ways treated with icy coldness the second son of Queen Hortense. The 
doubts which have been thrown upon the right of this young man to call 
himself nephew of the Emperor have been so much discussed recently that 
it is not necessary to say anything upon the subject here. : 

Louis Napoleon, Count de St. Leu, was a man of moderate capacity ; 
but he was gentle, good, charitable, and most honourable. It is well 
known that he resigned the crown of Holland, without affectation and 
without regret, because he would not adopt the views of Napoleon, so 
ruinous to the country. He was exceedingly fat, and he resembled very 
much, cularly in profile, the likenesses we have of his brother when 
at St. Helena. He spoke Italian and French with a slight Corsican ac- 
cent, which he had never been able to correct. He wrote several works 
which met with very indifferent success, and some poems which are below 
mediocrity. He made an unsuccessful attempt to banish rhyme from 
French verse, which led people to say that his poetical B age had neither 
rhyme nor reason. Each day was the counterpart of the other. He was 
fond of the society of a few , and frequently visited the theatre as 
an amusement. Occasionally he had receptions, the most numerously 
attended of which was that at Christmas. On this occasion he gave a 
apres wom preceded by a midnight mass, which was celebrated in 

) 

His eldest son was a fine, amiable, upright, noble-hearted young man, 
but without much grasp of intellect. He cultivated ‘the arts as did also 
his wife, and I preserve in my album with much pleasure some lithographs 
made from their drawings, and which — f geaye to me. The Princess 
Charlotte was small, and slightly deformed, but her character was more 
firm and decided than that of her husband, who allowed himself to be 

erned by her. They were both easily caught by new ideas and pro- 
fects their brother, the Prince Louis Napoleon, had inspired them with 
is own taste for aerostatics, and they occupied themselves with endea- 
vouring to discover the means of guiding balloons. They persisted for a 
long time in their experiments, sc pte, Lae my efforts to persuade 
them to desist. We have recently seen Louis Napoleon give himself up 
again to this mania of his youth. ; 

The younger —_ of the family generally passed their evenings with 
the Countess of Survilliers, at whose house several distinguished men 
were in the habit of assembling. Of these the most frequent visitors were 
M. Giordani, the most elegant of the modern writers of Italy ; the Count 
Mamiani, who has since been prime minister to Pope Pius IX., in circum- 
stances of much trouble and difficulty; and the celebrated engraver, M. 
Jesi. The evenings passed without any display, and with a certain calm 
resignation. The ladeis sometimes amused themselves with music, the 
gentlemen conversed about literature or politics, and their opinions gene- 
rally had a republican tendency. It was Bonapartism taken up at its 
source. But the subject which was never exhausted was the life of Napo- 
leon. The private anecdotes about him were innumerable. Sometimes 
we were shown with a sigh curious objects which had belonged to the Em- 
peror, or documents connected with the history of his life. Amongst these 
popes was preserved, with great care, a collection of love-letters written 

Napoleon to the Queen of Sweden, before she married Bernadotte. 
When about to ascend the throne, she confided these passionate effusions 
to her sister, the Countess of Survilliers, by whom they were only shown 
to a few very intimate friends. The soul and warmth which pervaded 
them often supplied the place of orthography. 

Amongst the persons who at this period were received with kindness by 
the Bonaparte family, I must not forget a young and amiable French ar- 
tist, Mademoiselle A——, who afterwards married a banker, established at 
Rome. Her name recalls to my mind a very piquant anecdote, which dis- 

lays in a striking manner the Corsican and primitive manners of the 

boxe family. This young lady had painted an excellent portrait of 
the Count de St. Leu. When she quitted Florence for Rome, the Count 
recommended her to his mother, Madame Letitia Bonaparte, who at that 
time resided in the latter city, at a very advanced age. Madame Letitia 
had amassed an immense fortune, for even during the most brilliant period 
of the career of the Emperor she appears to have looked forward to a less 

future, and to have taken her precautions accordingly” Ma- 
Semoiselle A—— was commissioned to paint the portrait of the mother of 
this family of Kings. The work being finished and admired, Madame Le- 
titia demanded the price. The artist replied at first, that she had been 
but too happy in painting the portrait of the mother of the Emperor ; that 
this honour was sufficient recompense. Being further pressed, she said, 
that she had received 3000 francs (£120 sterling) for the portrait of the 
Count de St. Leu, and that she should be happy to accept the same sum 
from Madame. Madame Letitia considering this to be an exorbitant de- 
mand, fell into a truly Corsican passion, in spite of her eighty years, 
ordered the money to be told down in her presence to the young artist, 
who stood trembling and sobbing, and at the same time her rage increas- 
ing more and more, kicked the unlucky portrait to tatters, in the true 
atyle of a poissarde. ‘ : 

Jerome Bonaparte was far from living at Florence with the same re- 
spectability as his brother, the Count de St. Leu. I did not know him 

rsonally, but it was notorious that his affairs were always wrong, that 

e was crippled by debts, and that he lived an unquiet and irregular life. 
The history of his marriage is no secret. At the time when he carried his 
cargo of sugar-plums to America, he married in the United States a young 
and handsome Tad , who, at a subsequent D gem figured to advantage in 
the saloons of Paris and of London under the name of Mrs. Paterson. To 
please the Emperor, he basely abandoned wife and child, and married a 
princess of Wurtemburg. At Florence he extricated himself from his 
pecuniary embarrassments by dazzling with his royal title the eyes of a 

oung and rich widow, the Marquise B——, and uniting his daughter, the 
Prinasne Mathilde, to M. de Demidoff, son of a Russian merchant of great 
wealth, but of whom it was predicted that he would not make a very good 
husband. These melancholy forebodings have been realized : the husband 
and wife are separated, and the Princesse Mathilde is the subject of con- 
stant gossip at the present day at the new Imperial court of Paris. 

Jerome had also two sons by his second marriage. One, if the journals 
are to be believed, died mad, the other, after having made himself con- 

icious at Paris during the last four years among the most violent repub- 

cans of the Mountain, is now an Imperial Prince, with a vast number of 
titles and decorations of a very unsocialist character. An absurd duel, 
constantly announced and never coming off, has made one of the sons of 
Jerome laughing stock of Italy. 

The monotony of the life of the Count de St. Leu was disturbed, at the 
commencement of the year 1831, by the sudden appearance of his second 
son, Louis Napoleon. This unlooked for arrival wasquite an event in the 
society of Florence, and many stories got into circulation as explanatory 
of the circumstances which led this young man to quit his mother at 
Rome, and seek an asylum with his father, who had always manifested so 
little affection for him. He had hardly arrived when he began to take 

in the Ya sve yom for insurrection which were going on in Central 
taly, and devoted himself entirely to them. His elder brother followed 
in the same course, but with somewhat less eagerness ; he did follow, how- 
ever, and the Princess Charlotte, his sister-in-law, was a powerful auxiliary 
tohim. At the same time, and from this very epoch,—he was then but 
twenty-two years of age,—he meditated the attempt of a coup de main 
on France. I will here repeat what I know respecting this project of 
a coup de main, which preceded the expeditions of Iarechours and 

ulogne. 

I uae just said that the young sons of the Count de St Leu wished, un- 
known to their father, to connect themselves with the insurrectionary 
movements which were then preparing in Italy. Always resting upon the 

ciple of Imperial legitimacy, they looked upon the Duke of Reichstadt, 

e son of the Emperor, as being still King of Rome and the true King of 
Italy. They maintained, therefore, that the Italian revolution should be 
effected in the name of the Duke of Reichstadt, and that the Italians 
should rise to support the rights of the son of the Emperor Napoleon. 
They frequently talked to me about this project, which I endeavoured to 
make them give up by urging upon them the impossibility of exciting an 
insurrection in the name of the grandson of the Emperor of Austria, an 
insurrection which, in fact, could only be directed against the Austrians 
themselves. It was allin vain. Each day there were fresh conferences, 
fresh discussions ; the project of which was to persuade the Italian liberal 

that it ought to fall in with their views and take an active part in 
eir proceedings. 

These plottings could not be kept entirely from the knowledge of the 
police, and the family was closely watched. One evening I 
was in a box at the theatre Del/a Pergola, and found myself almost op- | 


te the box in which the Count de St. Leu was seated with the present 

peror of the French. As soon as the latter saw me, he endeavoured to 
make me understand by signs that he wished to speak to me. This tele- 
graphing in the midst of some hundred of spectators, who had seen the 
signs which the Prince Louis Napoleon made to me, and who were watch- 
ing us, appeared to me worse than imprudent, and I turned my back in 
er to make it appear that I had not noticed anything. In a few minutes 
a sort of aide-de-camp of the Prince knocked at the box in which I was 
seated, and announced to me that the Prince desired to see me immediate- 
ly. In vain I objected that we were observed and watched, and that our 
interview in the green-room, as he desired it to be, would be witnessed by 
at least half a dozen agents of police. The aide-de-camp urged me so 
strongly that I was obliged to comply, being quite unable to guess the 
cause of such extraordinary haste. e Prince had hardly accosted me, 
when he placed a letter in my hands, which he had just received, and upon 
which he desired to have my opinion. This letter—it was very long—was 
addressed to him by an old colonel of the army of Napoleon, who serious- 
ly proposed to him to make a descent in Provence at the head of 1500 
am mountaineers, covered with goat-skins, and armed with guns, who 
should proclaim the Empire and name him regent until the Duke of 
Reichstadt could escape from Vienna. Although accustomed to the most 
extraordinary projects on the part of young Bonaparte, this appeared to 
me so utterly senseless, that I could not help saying that I saw only two 
hypotheses by which the letter he had just communicated to me cculd be 
explained, and that, in my opinion, either the Corsican Colonel was stark 
mad, or that he had been bribed to ruin the Prince by drawing him into 
an enterprise which would only end in his being shot. I added, that he 
had but to recall to his mind the expedition of Murat, who also set out 
from Corsica to reconquer a throne, and who was shot almost as soon as he 
had disembarked on the coasts of Naples. To this Louis Napoleon, with- 
out been at all disconcerted at the astonishment this project of a descent 
in France with 1500 Corscian peasants caused me, answered coolly, “ My 
uncle did it with 600!” I retired, utterly confounded by the boldness of 
this young man, who from this time believed that he was destined to re- 
new the miracles of the return from the Island of Elba, and who, after 
two fruitless attempts, has succeeded, though in a manner which perhaps 
did not enter into his calculations. 

A few days after this event, Bologna and the Legations were in full in- 
surrection, and the excitement which spread even into Tuscany, was felt 
in no slight degree in the Bonaparte family. One morning as I left my 
house, my head full of the reports of what was taking place at our very 
gates, I saw two sons of the Seams de Leu in a travelling carriage. The 
eldest, who was seated at the side next to me, smiled and gave me a 
most friendly salute. I guessed by the direction the carriage took that 
the two young gentlemen, were about to transport themselves into the in- 
surgent districts. My conjecture was well-founded. Uniting, from that time, 
this spirit of adventure with the taste for uniforms and travesties, to which 
he has subsequently addicted himself with so much success, Louis Napoleon, 
who had drawn his brother into the enterprise, and, in fact, directed every- 
thing, dressed up twenty peasants like Polish lancers, and went. with his bro- 
ther, to offer his valiant maskers to the insurrectionary government of Bo- 
logna. But the un!ucky efforts which they had made in favour of the Duke of 
Reichstadt had, as I foresaw, rendered the two brothers so extremely un- 
popular, that the government of Bologna was obliged to separate them- 
selves publicly from these two auxiliaries, who, moreover, laboured under 
the disadvantage of compromising, by their very name, the Italian cause 
in the eyes of the French government. The two young Bonapartes were, 
consequently, ordered to quit the insurgent country without delay. Their 
position was now very awkward, for they could not quit the insurgent dis- 
tricts without entering those of the Pope or of Tuscany, which were de- 
voted to Austria, and where this escapade would in all probability be 
severely punished. They were endeavouring, therefore, to gain the moun- 
tains, when the elder brother died suddenly, some say from the measles, 
according to others—but, I believe, it is a calumnious report--in a more 
terrible and mysterious manner. Louis Napoleon, now left alone, entered 
France with his mother. Notwithstanding the law by which evey member 
of the Bonaparte family was proscribed, he was received with kindness 
by Louis Philippe, who allowed him to go to Switzerland.—Bentley’s 
Miscellany. 





THE LODGINGS THAT WOULDN’T SUIT. 


My landlady was a little, spare, neat, clean-looking old woman, with the 
kind of superficial ye age of eye that bespeaks a person whose mind 
has always moved within the same small circle. When, or at what age 
she began the business of letting furnished apartments, or whether she was 
born in it, and grew up of nature and necessity a landlady, I do not know ; 
but there she was, as intimate with her house and everything that concern- 
ed it as a limpet is with its shell, and as ignorant, too, as that exclusive 
animal is of the outside world. Her connection with that world was of a 
peculiar kind. She never visited it but when driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances, and then it was as a beleaguered garrison makes a sortie 
against the'enemy. Her natural foes were the trades-people who dealt in 
pan’ he she wanted, and the result of a conflict between them, if it in- 
volved but the fortunes ofa half-penny, coloured her whole day. It was 
not frequently, however, that she was driven to this aggressive warfare, 
for my landlady was a great dealer at the door, and lived in a state of per- 
petual hostility with the vendors of sprats—O, and live soles. 

Her house, or at least the parlour floor which I inhabited, bore a curi- 
ous resemblance to herself, being a little, spare, neat, clean-looking old 
floor, It consisted of a sitting-room and bedroom in excellent preservation. 
What the age of the furniture may have been, it was impossible even to 
guess ; but for all practical purposes, it was as good as new. There was 
no gloss on it—there never is in a lodging-house—but neither was there 
a single grain of dust. Though kept constantly clean, it had never been 
rubbed in its life ; and that was the secret of its longevity. The carpet, 
though as whole as the rest, was not in other ts so fortunate. Its 
colour was so completely faded, that you could not tell what it had origi- 
nally been ; the pattern might have been matter of endless eee 
and it exhibited a decided: gangway from the door to the fireplace. Its 
dimensions migh be thought scanty, for it did not cover the entire floor ; 
but then, it must be considered, that this carpet was intended for the 
comfort of the lodgers’ feet, not of those of the six cane-bottomed chairs 
ranged at wide intervals along the walls. On the mantel-piece there 
stood a lion of oe spar, and flanking him on each side a vase of 
stoneware ; the background being formed by a long narrow horizontal 
mirror, divided into three compartments, with a black frame. 

These apartments, for which I paid twelve shillings a week, were not 
particular y cheerful. They had, indeed, rather a cold solitary look ; and 
sometimes in the morning at breakfast-time, I would fain even have pro- 
longed the ministering of the dirty maid-of-all-work, by asking questions. 
But Molly had doubtless been ordered not to speak to the lodgers, and 
therefore she answered curtly ; and, slamming down, or whisking off the 
things, went her way. I had at length recourse to my landlady herself, 
and found her so much more communicative, that I suddenly conceived 
the wild idea of being able to select from her reminiscences the material for 
a story—with which I had already resolved to delight the public, if I could 
only think of a plot. She was not at all disinclined to speak. Indeed I 
believe she would have made no scruple of telling me the history of all 
her lodgers, from the epoch when things began to settle down after the 
Norman Conquest ; for it was to some such period I referred in my own 
mind the first appearance in her window of “Lodgings to Let.’ But 
somehow her lodgers had no history to relate. Her favourite hero was a 
gentleman, who every now and then brought her in news from the world 
that parliament was going to impose a tax upon furnished lodgings. This 
was a very exciting subject. So far as it went, she was so unscrupulous a 
democrat, that I began to be fearful of political consequences if we were 
overheard ; indeed she did not hesitate to set the whole boilin® of them at 
defiance, saying, in answer to my caution, that if she was took up in such 
a tae she would soon let them know they had got the wrong sow by the 
ear 

But since my landlady had not a story, why not tell it? There was in 
it a young gentleman—and a young lady—and a mother—and a journey 
—and a legacy : all the requisite materials, in short—only not mixed. It 
would be something new—wouldn’t it?—to give a love-story without a 
word of love, without an incident, and without a denouement. Such was 
my landlady’s no-story ; and we will get it out of her. 

“The lady and her daughter?” said she. ‘“ Well, I don’t know as there 
is anything particular to tell about them. They were respectable people, 
and excellent lodgers ; their rent was as punctual in coming as the Satur- 
day ; they stayed fourteen months, and then they went away.” 

“You have not mentioned their name ?” 

“Theirname? Well surely I must have known their name when I went 
after the reference ; but as they knew nobody, and were known to nobody, 
I soon forgot it. We called the mother the arlour, and the daughter the 
Young Lady ; for you see, at that time there was no other young lady in 
the house, Their occupation? As for that, the mother marketed, and the 
daughter sewed, sitting in the chair at the window. Sometimes they 














walked, sometimes they read, sometimes they chatted. They did nothin 
else as I know of. They lived on their means, like other Teoen. ‘All 


lodgers that stay fourteen months have means. You be so green, mister, 
you make me laugh sometimes!’’ 

- I only wanted to know what was their station, how they lived, 
and’——. 

“ Lived ? oh, very respectable! A baked shoulder, we shall say, on the 
Sunday, with potatoes under it; Monday, cold ; Tuesday, hashed ; then, 
Maybe, a of live sole for the Wednesday ; Thursday, a dish of sassen- 
gers ; Friday, sprats-O ; and on Saturday, bread and butter in the fore- 
noon, with a saveloy or a polony at tea, made up the week—respectable. 
I know what a lady is, mister”—here the landlady fixed her eye upon me 
severely—“ and them were ladies !”’ 

“T have no doubt at all of it; and the young man was of course some- 
thing like themselves?” 

“ He was like nothing but a mystery at the Coburg? I don’t know as 
even he werea young man. He might just as well have been a middle- 
aged or an elderly man. There he sat at the parlour window opposite, 
with a book in his hand ; butit was easy to see that it was our window he 
was reading, where the young lady was sitting, as I have told you, sewing 
in her chair. Day after day, week after week, month after month, there 
was he ny” and looking, and looking; till the picture, I daresay, 
gathered upon his eye. and he could see little else in the world.” 

“The young lady, I hope, returned the looks?” 

“She, poor dear! Lor’ love you, she was so short-sighted, that she 
could not tell whether it were a house or a hedge on the other side of the 
street. She did so laugh when I told her there wasa young man a-looking 
at her! Then, when she turned her poor blind eyes in the direction, pro- 
miscuouslike, how he snatched away his head, as if he had been a-stealing 
something! It was a great misfortune for him that I had put my oar in, 
for all his long, lonely, quiet looks were now at an end. the young lady 
could not refrain from turning her head sometimes ; and every time she did 
80, it gave him such a spasm ! but when, at last, she got up, now and then, 
as if to look, full length, at something in the street, he fairly bolted off 
from the window. He could not stand that by no manner of means ; little 
knowing, poor soul! that the eyes that had bewitched him did not carry 
half-way across the street.” 

“That is excellent, mistress,” said I, for we were evidently coming to 
the pith of the story ; “ but they no doubt met at last ?” 

“ You shall hear—you shall hear,” replied my landlady ; “but I must 
first tell you, that one day, when he had been driven away out of sight by 
the full length of the young lady, I went out for a couple of chops to their 
dinners. Well, I was ever so long gone—for] was not to be done so easil 
out ofa ha’penny a pound—but in coming home, asthe young lady was still 
sewing away, I thought I would just pass by the other side before crossing 
over. And so, mister, while going by the house, I looked in at his window 
promiscuous—and there was a sight to see! He had retired to the other 
end of the room, where he was sitting with his back to the wall, his two 
elbows on a table before him, and his chin resting on his knuckles; and 
thus had been staring for an hour right across the street, unseen and alone, 
with that young lady before him,$like a vision of his own calling up. As 
for the meeting of the two”’—— 

“Stop, mistress! Before you’come to that, describe the young man. 

“The young man, if he were a young man, was a grave, steady, sedate, 
quiet individual, who might have been all ages from twenty-five to fifty. 
He wore black clothes and a white cravat ; his hat was always as smooth 
as satin ; his boots looked as if they had been French polished ; his hair 
was brown, and combed smooth ; his face gray; and he walked as if he 
was measuring the pavement with his steps. He left the house at one 
hour, and returned at another, neither a minute earlier nor later ; and he 
indulged his poor heart with the young lady for the very same space of 
time every day.” 

‘** And the heroine?” 

“The what, mister ?”’ 

“The young lady—I beg pardon.” 

“Oh, she was a nice sort of person, of two or three and twenty ; light- 
hearted, but quiet in her manners; with a good complexion ; pretty 
enough features, taking them altogether; and light-blue eyes, with the 
hazy appearance of short-sight.”’ 

“Then, go on to the meeting !”’ 

“Tm a-coming to it. It was one day that the Parlour and the Young 
Lady were out ; and the live sole being fried beautiful, I was standing at 
the window, wondering what ever could be keeping them, and it just one. 
So, as the church-elock struck, I sees my young man, as usual, open his 
door and come out, and after a sweeping glance with the tail of his eye at 
our window, walk away down the street, so steady that one or two step 
out of his line, thinking he was a-measuring the pavement. Well, who 
should be coming, right in his front, as iffor the express purpose of meeting 
him, but our two ladies! I declare, it put me in mind of the appointment 
in the paper for the sake of Matrimony with somebody as has honourable 
intentions and means secrecy. The young man went on for awhile, as if 
he meant to cut right through between the mother and daughter ; but his 
courage failed him at last, and he stopped at a window, and stared in at the 
the bill, “‘ Day-school for young Ladies,” till they had passed some time. 
He then set offagain, and disappeared without turning his head.” 

“ And is this the meeting, mistres?” said I with some indignation. 

“To be sure it is,” said my landlady, “ and the only meeting they ever 
had ;for that very day the Parlour received a letter from France, or Scot- 
land, or some other place abroad, which made her give me a week’s warn- 
ing ; and at the end of that time they went off, and I never saw them 
more, 

“ And is this your story, mistress?” said I, getting intoa downright rage. 

“TI told you from tie first, mister,” replied my landlady, flaring up, 
“ that I had no story ts tell ; and if you don’t choose to hear the end of it, 
you may do the other thing!” 

“Tt is the end, my dear madam, that Iam dying to hear. You have so 
interesting a way withyou, that really” —— 

“Well, well. It waseight months before I heard anything about the 
ladies ; but then I had « few linesfrom the Parlour telling me that she had 
given up all thoughts of returning to London, as her daughter was now 
well married, and she wisto live with her. I hardly knew at first what the 
letter was about, or whe it was from ; for the young man had gone too, 
soon after them—to one of the midland counties, I heard—and what with 
crosses of my own, and ‘he tax that was agoing to be laid upon lodgings, I 
had forgotten all about them. By the end of a year, things were very 
dull with me. The parburs were empty, and the two-pair-back had gone 
off without paying his rmt. One day I wassitting alone, for the girl was 
out, and thinking to myself what ever was to be done, when all of a sud- 
den a knock came to the door, that made my heart leap to my mouth. 
Not that it was a loud, long knock, clatter, clatter, clatter; nor a post- 
man’s knock, ra—tatt ;nor a knock like yours, mister, rat-at-at-at : it was 
three moderate, leisurely strokes of the knocker, with precisely the same 
number of seconds betveen them ; and I could have sworn the strokes were 
knocked by the youngman, for many a time and oft had I heard them on 
the door on the other sde of the way.” 

“T hope to goodneseyou were right?” said I. 

“Never was wrongin my life,” said my landlady, “ whenI felt any- 
thing. Black coat, yhite cravat, smooth hat, glossy boots, brown hair, 
gray face—all were uichanged. He looked steadily at me for some seconds 
when I opened the dor, and I was just going to ask him how he did—when 
at last he said : ‘ Lolgings?’ ” 

“ ¢ Yes, sir,’ said ]“‘ please to step in ;”’ and I showed him into the par- 
lour. He looked ateverything minutely, but without moving from where 
he stood near the dor : at the table, the chairs, the fireplace, the chimney- 
glass ; I am sure henoticed that the tail of that lion was broken (but the 
hussy tramped for t, can tell you!)—nothing escaped him ; and at last 
he looked at the wndow, and at the chair the young lady used to sit in as 
she sewed ; and tlen turning quietly round, he walked out. 

“ «What do youthink of them?’ asked I anxiously, as I followed him. 

“* Wouldn’t sui,’ said he ; and so he went his way. I wasa little put 
out you may be sure” —— 

“ll take my cporal oath of that!” remarked I. 

“ But not so much as you think, mister,” said my landlady ; “ for I could 
not help feeling sory forhim. But yet I own, when the very same thing 
ccourel, next year’ — 

“ Next year!” 

“On the very @y, hour, minute, second: the same knock, the same 
look in my face, the same inspection of the room, the same gaze at the 
young lady’s chair and the same answer: ‘Wouldn’t suit!’ The next 

ear ’——. 
ra My dear madan !—how long is that ago ?”’ 

“ Well—a matte of twenty year.” 

I was glad it wai no worse; for a misgiving had come over me, and my 
imagination was lding itself in the distance of the past. 

“The next year,’ continued my landlady, “and the next, and the next, 
and the next, wereas like as may be. Sometimes the parlour was let; 
but it was all one—he would see it, ‘as it might do for another time ; 
and the lodgers bdng out, he did see it, and still it wouldn’t suit. At 
last, I happened ine year to be out myself, forgetting that it was the 

oung man’s day |and my! as the thought struck me when coming home, 
t gave me such aturn! JI felt as if I hadn’t done right. I was by this 





time accustomed 6 the visit, you see, and always grew anxious when the 
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time came. only he stared twice 


But it wad Of no consequence to him ; 
as long when the Wor was opened and he saw 4 stran, face. But he 
went in all the same, looked at everything as usual— ouldn’t suit. At 
all these visits of inspection, his stay was of the same length to a soon 
and when he vent away, I found—for I did watch him once—he walk 
straight to the coach-office. : 

“ Well, mister, you may think, as years passed on, that I saw some dif- 
ference in sne young man’s appearance. But he didn’t grow a bit older. 
His hair changed, but his gray face was still like granite stone. His pace 
became slower ; but for that, he only came the sooner, so that he might 
have the same time to look, and get back to the coach at the proper mo- 
ment. Then he seemed to tremble a little in his walk ; but he had now a 
cane to keep him stiff and upright ; and he still looked as if he was a- 
measuring the pavement, only taking more pains to it. I cannot think 
what it was that made me care so much about that old young man, for I 
never in my life exchanged more words with him than you have heard. But 
once, when the clock was fast, and he hadn’t made his appearance at the 
hour, I sat quaking in my chair, and grew so nervous that, when at last 
the knock came, I started up with a scream. But this was after we had 
been well-nigh a score of years accustomed to each other. Earlier, I was 
sometimes cross ; that was when we had hardly any lodgers, and the par- 
lour never would suit. But it was all one tohim. He didn’t mind me a 

in—not even when, being in better humour, I once asked him to sit 
| io He just looked as usual—as if there was nobody in the world but 
himself. I was so nettled, that I thought of repeating the invitation, and 
pointing to the young lady’s chair: but it was a bad thought, and I am 
glad now I kept it down. 

“ He grew more and more infirm; and at last, when one year he came 
and went in a coach, although he would not make use of coachee’s arm 
either in coming down or going up the steps, I had a sore heart and dim 
eyes looking after him. The next year, you may be sure, I was at my post 
as usual ; but when it came near the hour, I was so fidgety and nervous, 
that I could not sit down, but i going from the parlour window to the 
door, and looking up at the clock. The clock struck—there was no 
knock. Poor old young man! In ten minutes more, there was the post- 
man’s knock, and I took the letter he gave me into the parlour—slow and 
desolate-like. The girl was out ; we had hardly any lodgers ; things were 
very bad with me—I was sore cast down. But business is business ; and 
I opened the letter, which was no doubt about the apartments, for I never 
got any other. This time, it was from a country attorney, telling me of 
that Death, and of a clause in the will, leaving a hundred pounds to me 
for my trouble in showing the lodgings that wouldn’t suit. Mister, 1 was 
took all of a heap! The whole twenty years seemed to be upon my 
brain. The young man—the young lady—the long, long lovelooks across 
the street—the meeting he couldn’t stand, that was like Matrimony in 
the papers—the visits to the parlour, where she had lived, and sat, and 
never saw him—-the gray face—the sinking limbs—the whitening hair— 
the empty lodgings—the hundred pounds! I was alone in the house; I 
felt alone in the world ; and straightway I throws the letter upon the 
table, plumps me down in a chair, and burst out a-crying and sobbing.” 

Here my landlady stopped ; and here ends a tale that wants, methinks, 
only incidents, plot, character, colouring, a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, to be a very good one. But all these it receives from the reader, 
who is acquainted with the inner life of that old young man, and is able, 
if he chose, to write his history in volumes; and whose memory brings 
before him some unconscious image, which gave a tone and direction to 
the thoughts of years, and supplied a Mecca of the heart for his medita- 
tive visits, without affecting in any sensible degree the cold calm look, 
and the measured step with which he paced through the cares and busi- 
ness of the world. 


THE FIRST OYSTER-EATER. 


The impenetrable veil of antiquity hangs over the antediluvian oyster, 
but the geological finger-post points to the testifying fossil. We might, 
in pursning this subject, sail upon the broad pinions of conjecture into the 
remote, or flutter with lighter wings in the regions of fable, but it is un- 
necessary: the mysterious pages of Nature are ever opening freshly 
around us, and in her stony volumes, amid the calcareous strata, we be- 
hold the precious mollusc—the primeval bivalve, 

—‘‘rock-ribbed ! and ancient as the sun.’”"—Bryanr. 

Yet, of its earthly history we know nothing. Etymology throws but 
little light upon the matter. In vain have we carried our researches into 
the vernacular of the maritime Phoenicians, or sought it amid the frag- 
ments of Chaldean and Assyrian lore. To no purpose have we analyzed 
the roots of the comprehensive Hebrew, or lost ourselves in the baffling 
labyrinths of the oriental Sanscrit. The history of the ancient oyster is 
written in no language, except in the universal idiom of the secondary 
strata! Nor is this surprising in a philosophical point of view. Setting 
aside the pre-Adamites, and taking Adam as the first name-giver, when 
we reflect, that Adam lived ty-land, and therefore never saw the succulent 
periphery in its native mud, we may deduce this reasonable conclusion : 
viz., that as he never saw it, he probably never Namep it—never !—not 
even to his most intimate friends. Such being the case, we must seek for 
information in a later and more enlightened age, And here let me take 
occasion to remark, that oysters and intelligence are nearer allied than 
Many persons imagine. The relations between Physiology and Psycho- 
logy are beginning to be better understood. A man might be scintillant 
with facetiousness over a plump “ Shrewsbury,” who would make a very 
sorry figure over a bowl of water-gruel. The gentle, indolent Brahmin, 
the illiterate Laplander, the ferocious Libyan, the mercurial Frenchman, 
and the stolid (I beg your pardon), the stalwart Englishman, are not 
more various in their mental capacities than in their table esthetics. And 
even in this Century, we see that wit and oysters come in together with 
September, and wit and oysters go out together in May—a circumstance 
not without its weight, and peculiarly pertinent to the subject-matter. 
With this brief but not irrelevant digression, I will proceed. We have 
“ Ostreum”’ from the Latins, ‘“‘ Oester” from the Saxons, “ duster” from 
the Teutons, “ Ostra’’ from the Spaniards, and “ Huitre’”’ from the French 
—words evidently of common origin—threads spun from the same distaff! 
And here our archeology narrows to a point, and this point is the pearl 
we are in search of: viz., the genesis of this most excellent fish. 

“ Words evidently derived from a common origin.” What origin? Let 
us examine the venerable page of history. Where is the first mention 
made of oysters? Hudibras says: 

‘the Emperor Caligula, 
Who triumphed o’er the British seas, 
Took crabs and “ oysTERS” prisoners (mark that!) 
And lobsters, ’stead of cuirassiers ; 
Engaged his legions in fierce bustle 
With periwinkles, prawns, and muscles, 
And led his troops with furious gallops, 
To charge whole regiments of scallops ; 
Not, like their ancient way of war, 
To wait on his triumphal car, 
But when he went to dine or sup, 
More bravely ate his captives up ; 
Leaving all war by his example, 

ae Reduced—to vict'ling of a camp well.” 

This is the first mention in the classics of oysters; and we now approach 
the cynosure of our inquiry. From this we infer that oysters came origi- 
nally from Britain. The word is unquestionably primitive. The broad 
open vowelly sound is, beyond a doubt, the primal, spontaneous thought 
that found utterance when the soft, seductive mollusc first exposed its 
white bosom in its pearly shell to the enraptured gaze of aboriginal man! 
Is there a question about it? Does not every one know, when he sees an 
oyster, that that is its name? And hence we reason that it originated in 
Br yo Se latinized by the Romans, replevined by the Saxons, corrupted 
A eager Mig finally barbecued by the French. Oh, philological 

er by waich we mount upward, until we emerge beneath the clear 
vertical light of Truth!! Methinks I see the First Oyster-Eater! A 
brawny, naked savage, with his wild hair matted over his wild eyes, a 
zodiac of fiery stars tattooed across his muscular breast--unclad, unsan- 
dalled, hirsute and hungry—he breaks through the underwoods that mar- 
gin the beach, and stands alone upon the sea-shore, with nothing in one 
hand but his unsuccessful boar-spear, and nothing in the other but his fist. 
There he beholds a splendid panorama! The west all a-glow ; the con- 
scious waves blushing as the warm sun sinks to their embraces; the blue 
sea on his left ; the interminable forest on his right ; and the creamy sea- 
sand curving in delicate tracery between. A Picture and a Child of Na- 
ture! Delightedly he plunges in the foam, and swims to the bald crown 
of a rock that uplifts itself above the waves, Seating himself he gazes 
upon the calm expanse beyond, and swings his legs against the moss that 
spins its filmy tendrils in the brine. Suddenly he utters a cry ; springs 
up ; the blood streams from his foot. With barbarous fury he tears up 
masses of sea moss, and with it clustering families of testacea. Dashing 
them down upon the rock, he perceives a liquor exuding from the frag- 
ments ; he sees the white pulpy delicate morsel half-hidden in the cracked 
shell, and instinctively reaching upward, his hand finds mouth, and amidst 
a savage, triumphant deglutition, he murmurs—Ovsrtsr!! Champing, in 
his uncouth fashion, bits of shell and sea-weed, with uncontrollable plea- 





sure he masters this mystery of a new sensation, and not until the gray 
veil of night is drawn over the distant waters, does he leave the rock, co- 
vered with the trophies of his victory. 

We date from this epoch the maritime history of England. Ere long, 
the reedy cabins of her aborigines clustered upon the banks of beautiful 
inlets, and overspread her long lines of level beaches ; or pencilled with 
delicate wreaths of smoke the savage aspect of her rocky coasts. The 
sword was beaten into the oyster-knife, and the spear into oyster rakes. 
Commerce spread her white wings omy! the shores of happy Albion, and 
man emerged at once into civilization from a nomadic state. From this 
people arose the mighty nation of Ostrogoths ; from the Ostraphagi of an- 
cient Britain came the custom of Ostracism—that is, sending political de- 
linquents to that place where they can get no more oysters. 

There is a strange fatality attending all discoverers. Our Briton saw a 
mighty change come over his country—a change beyond the reach of me- 
mory or speculation. Neighbouring tribes, formerly hostile, were now 
linked together in bonds of amity. A sylvan, warlike people had become 
a peaceful, piscivorous community ; and he himself, once the lowest of his 
race, was now elevated above the dreams of his ambition. He stood alone 
upon the sea-shore, looking toward the rock, which, years ago, had been 
his stepping-stone to power, and a desire to revisit it came over him. He 
stands now upon it. The season, the hour, the westerly sky, remind him 
of former times. He sits and meditates. Suddenly a flush of pleasure 
overspreads his countenance ; for there just below the flood, he sees a gi- 
gantic bivalve—alone—with mouth agape, as if yawning with very weari- 
ness at the solitude in which it found itself. What I am about to describe 
may be untrue. But I believe it. I have heard of the waggish propensi- 
ties of oysters. I have known them, from mere humour, to clap suddenly 
upon a rat’s tail at night ; and, what with the squeaking and the clatter, 
we verily thought the devil had broke loose in the cellar. Moreover, I 
am told upon another occasion, when a demijohn of brandy had burst, a 
large “ Blue-pointer” was found, lying in a little pool of liquor, just drunk 
enough to be careless of consequences—opening and shutting his shells 
with a “ devil-may-care” air, as if he didn’t value anybody a brass farthing, 
but was going to be as noisy as he possibly could. ; 
But to return. When our Briton saw the oyster in this defenceless atti- 
tude, he knelt down, and gradually reaching his arm toward it, he sud- 
denly thrust his fingers in the aperture, and the oo closed upon them 
with a spasmodic snap! In vain the Briton tugged and roared ; he might 
as well have tried to uproot the solid rock as to move that oyster! In 
vain he called upon all his heathen gods—Gog and Magog—elder than 
Woden and Thor; and with huge, uncouth, druidical d—as consigned all 
shell-fish to Nidhogg, Hela, and the submarines. Bivalve held on with 
“a will.’ It was nuts for him certainly. Here was a great, lubberly, 
chuckle-headed fellow, the destroyer of his tribe, with h‘s fingers in chan- 
cery, and the tide rising! A fellow who had thought, like ancient Pistol, 
to make the world his oyster, and here was the oyster making a world of 
him. Strange mutation! The poor Briton raised his eyes: there were 
the huts of his people ; he could even distinguish his own, with its slender 
spiral of smoke ; they were probably preparing a roast for him ; how he 
detested a roast ! Then a thought of his wife, his little ones awaiting him, 
tugged at his heart. The waters rose around him. He struggled, screamed 
in his anguish ; but the remorseless*winds dispersed the sounds, and ere 
the evening moon arose and flung her white radiance upon the placid 
waves, the last billow had rolled over the First Oyster-Eater ! 

I purpose at some future time to show the relation existing between wit 
and oysters. It is true that Chaucer (a poet of considerable promise in 
the fourteenth century) has alluded to the oyster in rather a disrespectful 
manner ; and the learned Du Bartas (following the elder Pliny) hath ac- 
cused this modest bivalve of “ being incontinent,” a charge wholly with- 
out foundation, for there is not a more chaste and innocent fish in the 
world. But the rest of our poets have redeemed it from these foul asper- 
sions in numberless passages, among which we find Shakspeare’s happy 
allusion to are 

‘“ Rich honesty dwelling in a poor house.” 


And no one now, I presume, will pretend to deny, that it hath been 


always held : 
«Great in mouths of wisest censure !’’ 


In addition to a chapter on wit and oysters, I also may make a short 
digression touching cockles.— From “ Prismatics.” 


HYPATIA. 
This long tale will be brought to a conclusion in two more issues—{Ed. Alb. 
CHAP XXVIII.—WOMAN’S LOVE, 


Pelagia had past that night alone in sleepless sorrow, which was not 
diminished by her finding herself the next morning palpably a prisoner in 
her own house. Her girls told her that they had orders—they would not 
say from whom- -to prevent her leaving her own apartments. And though 
some of them made the announcement with sighs and tears of condolence, 
yet more than one, she could see, was well inclined to make her feel that 
her power was over, and that there were others beside herself who might 
aspire to the honour of reigning favourite. 

What matter to her? Whispers, sneers, and saucy answers fell on her 
ear unheeded. She had one idol, and she had lost it-one power, and it 
had failed her. In the heaven above, and in the earth beneath, was neither 
peace, nor help, nor hope—nothing but black, blank, stupid terror and 
despair. The little weak infant soul, which had just awakened in hor, had 
been crushed and stunned in its very birth hour ; and instinctively she 
crept away to the roof of the tower where her apartments were, to sit and 
weep alone. 

There she sate, hour after hour, beneath the shade of the large windsail, 
which served in all Alexandrian houses the double purpose of a shelter from 
the sun, and a ventilator for the rooms below. And her eye roved care- 
lessly over that endless sea of roofs and towers, and masts, and glittering 
canals, and gliding boats ; but she none of them—nothing but one beloved 
face, lost, lost for ever. 

At last a low whistle roused her from her dream. She looked up. Across 
the narrow lane, from one of the embrasures of the opposite house-parapet, 
bright eyes were peering at her. She moved angrily to escape them. 

The whistle was repeated, and a head rose cautiously above the parapet 
akee noes It was Miriam’s. Casting a careful look around, Pelagia went 
forward. What could the old woman want with her? 

Miriam made interrogative signs, which Pelagia understood as asking 
her whether she was alone ; and the moment that an answer in the nega- 
tive was returned, Miriam rose, tost over to her feet a letter, weighted with 
a pebble, and then vanished again. 

““T have watched here all day. They refused me admittance below. 
Beware of Wulf, of every one. Do not stir from your chamber. There is 
a plot to carry you off to-night, and give you up to your brother the monk ; 
you fre betrayed ; be brave !’’ . 

Pelagia read it with blanching cheek and staring eyes; and took, at 
least, the last part of Miriam’s advice. For walking down the stair, she 
passed proudly through her own rooms, and commanding back the girls 
who would have stayed her, with a voice and gesture at which they 
quailed, went straight down, the letter in her hand, to the apartment 
where the Amal usually spent his mid-day hours. 

As she approached the door, she heard loud voices within. His— 
es; but Wulf’s also. Her heart failed her, and she stopped a moment to 
isten.....She heard Hypatia’s name ; and mad with curiosify, crouched 

down at the lock, and hearkened to every word. 

“ She will not accept me, Wulf.” 

“Tf she will not she shall go farther and fare worse. Besides, I tell 
you, she is hard run. It is her last chance, and she will jump at it. The 
Christians are mad with her; if a storm blows up, her life is not worth 
—that ?” 

“Tt is pity that we have not brought her hither already.” F 

“It is; but we could not. We must not break with Orestes till the 
palace is in our hands.”’ 

“ And will it ever be in our hands, my friend?” 

“Certain. We were round at every picquet last night, and the very 
notion of an Amal’s heading them made them so eager, that we had to 
bribe them to be quiet rather than to rise.” 

“ Odin! I wish I were among them now!” ? . 

“ Wait till the city rises. If the day pass over without a riot, I know 
nothing. The treasure is all on board, isit not?” : 

“Yes, and the galleys ready. I have been working like a horse at 
them all the morning, as you would let me do nothing else. And Goderic 
will not be back from the palace, you say, till nightfall? ; 

“If we are attacked first, we are to throw up a fire-signal to him, and 
he is to come off hither with what Goths he can muster. If the palace 
is attacked first, he is to give us the signal, and we are to pack up and 
row round thither. And in the meanwhile, he is to make that hound of a 
Greek prefect as drunk as he can.” 

“The Greek will see him under the table! He has drugs, I know, as 
all these Roman rascals have, to sober him when he likes, and then he 
sets to work and drinks again. Send off old Smid, and let bim beat the 








armourer if he can!’’ 








————— 
“ A very thought,” said Wulf, and came out instantly for the pur- 
pose of putting it in practice. 
Pelagia had just time to retreat into an adjoining doorway ; bat she 
had beard enough ; and as Wulf past, she sprung to him and caught him 
y the arm. 
“ Oh come in hither! Speak to me one moment, for merey’s sake 
speak to me!” and she drew him, half against his will, into the cham- 
ber, and throwing herself at his feet, broke out into a low childlike 


wail. 
Wulf stood silent, utterly discomfitted by this submission, 
where he had expected petulent and artful resistance. He almost felt 


guilty and ashamed, as he looked down into that beautiful im g face, 
convulsed with simple sorrow, as of a child for a broken toy.....At last 


she oe 

“ Oh, what have I done—what have I done? Why must you take him 
from me? What have I done but love him, honour him, worship him? I 
know you love him ; and I love you for it.—I do indeed. But you—what 


is your love to mine? Oh, I would die for him—be torn in pieces. for him 
—now this moment!’’..., 


Wulf was silent. 


“‘ What have I done but love him? What could I wish but to make 
him happy? I was rich enough, praised and petted ;....and then he 
came....glorious as he is, like a god among men—among apes rather. 
And I worshipped him : was I wrong in that? I gave up all for him : was 
I wrong in that? I gave him myself—what could I do more? He con- 
descended to like me—he, the hero! Could I help submitting? I loved 
= : eens [help loving him? Did I wrong him in that? Cruel, cruel 

ee 
' Wulf was forced to be stern, or he would have melted at once. 

“ And what was your love worth to him? What has it done for him? 
It has made him a sot, an idler, a laughing-stock to these Greek dogs, 
when he might have been their conqueror, their king. Foolish woman, 
who cannot see that your love has been hisbane,hisruin! He, who ought 
7 now to have been sitting upon the throne of the Ptolemies, the lord of 
all south of the Mediterranean—as he shall be still |” 

Pelagia looked at him ot aay oes as if her mind was taking in slowly 
some vast new thought, under the weight of which it reeled already. Then 
she rose slowly. 

“ And he might be Emperor of Africa ?”’ 

“ And he shall be; but not-——” 

“Not with me!” she almost shrieked. “No! not with wretched, igno- 
rant, polluted me! I see—oh God, I see it all! And that is why you 
want him to marry her—her——”’ 

She could not utter the dreaded name. 

Wulf could not trust himself to speak ; but he bowed his head in ac- 
quiescence. 

* * * . * 

“ Yes—tI will go-—-up into the desert—with Philammon—and you shall 
never hear of me again. And I will be a nun, and pray for him, that he 
may be a great king, and conquer all the world. You will tell him why 
I went away, will you not? Yes, I will go,—now, at once—” 

She turned away hurriedly, as if to act upon her promise, and then 
sprang again to Wulf with a sudden shudder. 

“T cannot, Wulf,—I cannot leave him! I shall go mad ifI do! Do 
not be angry ; I will poten anything—-take any oath you like, if you 
will only let me stay here. Only as a slave—as anything—if I may but 
look at him sometimes. No—not even that—but to be under the same 
roof with him only. Oh, let me be but a slave in the kitchen! I will 
make over all I have to him,—to you--to any one! And you shall tell 
him that I am gone—dead, if you will. Only let me —— And I will 
wear rags, and grind in the mill......Even that will delicious, to 
know that he is eating the bread which I have made! And if I ever dare 
to speak to him—even to come near him—let the steward hang me up b 
the hands, and whip me, like the slave which I deserve to be.....An 
then i shall soon grow old and ugly with grief, and there will be no more 
danger then, dear Wulf, will there, from this accursed face of mine? 
Only promise that, and———-There! he is calling you! Don’t let him 
come in and see me!—I cannot bear it! Go to him, quick, and tell him 
all,—No, don’t tell him yet.”...... 

i And she sank down again on the floor as Wulf went out, murmuring to 
imself,— 

“ Poor child! poor child! well for thee this day if thou wert dead, and 
at the bottom of Hela!” 

And Pelagia heard what he said. 

Gradually, amid sobs aud tears, and stormy confusion of impossible 
hopes and Seohaste, those words took root in her mind, and spread, till they 
filled her whole heart and brain. 

“ Well for me if I were dead ?” 

And she rose slowly. 

“ Well for me if I weredead? And why not? Then it would indeed 
> all settled. There would be no more danger from poor little Pelagia 

eee 

She went slowly, firmly, proudly, into the well-known chamber...... 
She threw herself upon the bed, and covered the pillow with kisses. Then 
her eye fell upon the Amal’s sword, which hung across the bed’s-head, 
after the custom of Gothic warriors. She seized it, and took it down, 
shuddering. 

“Yes!......Let it be with this, if it must be. And it must be. I 
cannot bear it! Anything but shame! To have fancied all my life— 
vain fool that I was—that every one loved and admired me, and to find 
that they were despising me, hating me, all along! Those students at 
the lecture-room door told me I was despised. The old monk told me so 
—Fool that I was! I forgot it next day!—For he—he loved me still. 
Ah—how could I believe them till his own lips had said it?.....Intolera- 
ble!. ... And yet women as bad as I am have been honoured—when 
they were dead. What was that song which I used to sing about Epi- 
charis, who hung herself in the litter, and Leaina, who bit out her tongue, 
lest the torture should drive them to betray their lovers? There to 
be a statue of Leaina, they say, at Athens,--a lioness without a tongue. 
.+++++And whenever I sang the song, the theatre used to rise, and shout, 
and call them noble and blessed...... I never could tell why then ; but I 
know now!—I know now! Perhaps they may call me noble, after all. 
At least, they may say, “ She was a—a—but she dare die for the man she 
loved! ’....Ay, but God despises me too, and hates me. He will send 
me to eternal fire. Philammon said so—though he was my brother. The 
old monk said so—though he wept as he said it....The flames of hell for 
ever! Oh, not forever! Great, dreadful God! Not for ever! Indeed, 
I did not know!: No one taught me about right and wrong, and I never 


knew that I had been baptized—indeed, I never knew! And it was so 
pleasant—so pleasant to be happy, and praised, petted, and loved, and to 
see happy faces round me. How could Ihelpit? The birds there who 


are singing in the darling, beloved court—they do what they like, and 
Thou art not angry with them for being happy? And Thou wilt not be 
more cruel to me than to them, great God—for what did I know more 
than they? Thou who hast made the beautiful sunshine, and the pleasant, 
pleasant world, and the flowers, and the birds—Thou wilt not send me to 
burn for ever and ever? Will not a hundred years be punishment enough 
—or a thousand? Oh God! is not this punishment enough already,—to 
have to leave him, just as—just as [ am beginning to long to be good, and 
to be worthy of him?......Oh, have mercey—mercy—mercy—and let me 
go after I have been punished enough! Why may I not turn into a bird, 
or even a worm, and come back again out of that horrible place, to see 
the sunshine, and the flowers grow once more? Oh, am I not punishing 
myself already? Will not this help to atone?......Yes—I will die!— 
and perhaps so God may pity me!” 

And with tremblin haw 4 she drew the sword from its sheath, and co- 
vered the blade with ; 

“ Yes—on his sword—with which he won his battles—that is right—his 
to the last! How keen and cold it looks! Will it be a pai Pooes 
No—I will not try the point, or my heart might fail me. I will fall on it 
at once—let it hurt me as it may, it will be too late to draw back. And 
after all it is his sword. It will not have the heart to torture me much. 
And yet he struck me himself this morning !” 

And at that thought, a long, wild cry of misery broke from her lips, and 
rang through the house. Hurriedly she fastened the sword upright to the 
foot of the bed, and tore open her tunic... .‘‘ Here—under this widowed 
bosom, where his head will never lie again! I shall fall on the dear bed, 
- z athome! There are footsteps in the passage. Quick, Pelagia! 

ow 17? 

And she threw up her arms wildly, in act to fall.... , 

: Po his step! And he will find me, and never know that it is for him 
ie 

The Amal tried the door. It was fast. With a single blow he burst it 
open, and demanded,— ’ — 

“ What was that shriek! What is the meaning of this? Pelagia! 

_ Pelagia, like a child caught playing with a forbidden toy, hid her face 
in her hands, and cowered down. 

“ What is it?” cried he, lifting her. 

But she burst from his arms. 

“No, no!—never more! I am not worthy of you! Let me die, wretch 
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down. You must beaking. You must| Eudemon looked at him awhile. The shock had sobered the poor fop| It appears that even towards a patient reduced & the last stage of bodi 
thet I a ne he Lig ’ . for once. distress and weakness, no sort of pity was awn by — ey 
rt ? She is dead!” “I did what I could to die with her!” said he. being :— 


“ Dead ?” shrieked Pelagia. 

« Murdered, an hour ago, by those Christian devils.” 

Pelagia put her hands over her eyes, and burst into tears: whether of 
or of joy ?....She did not ask herself; and we will not ask her. 

« Where is my sword? Soul of Odin! why is it fastened here !” 

«1 was going to—Do not be angry!.... ey told me that I had better 
and—” 


The Amal stood thunderstruck for a moment. ; 

“Qh do not strike me again! Send me to the——. Kill me now with 
your own hand—anything but another blow!” ‘ 

“ A blow ?—Noble woman!’’ cried the Amal, cas her in his arms. 

The storm was past: and Pelagia had been nestling to that beloved 
heart, cooing like a happy dove, for many a minute before the Amal 
aroused himself and her.. 


“Now!—quick! We have not a moment to lose. Up to the tower, 
where you will be safe ; and then to show these curs what comes of snarl- 
ing round the wild wolves’ den !”’ 


CHAPTER XXIX.—NEMESIS. 


And was the Amal’s news true, then? 
Philammon saw Raphael rush across the street into the Museum gardens. 
His last words had been a command to stay where he was; and the boy 
ed him. The black porter who let Raphael out told him somewhat 
insolently, that his mistress would see no one, and receive no messages: 
but he had made up his mind ; complained of the sun, quietly ensconced 
himself behind a but and sat coiled up on the pavement oe for a 
desperate 7 . The slave stared at him; but he was accustomed to the 
vagaries 0: and thanking the gods that he was not born in 
that station of tite, retired to his porter’s cell, and forgot the whole 
matter. ' 
There Philammon waited a full halfhour. It seemed to him hours, 
days, And yet Raphael did not return; and yet no guards ap- 
Was the strange Jew a traitor? Impossible !—his face had shown 
&@ desperate earnestness of terror, as intense as Philammon’s own...... 
Yet why did he not return? 
Perhaps he had found out that the streets were clear, their mutual fears 
.+++++What meant that black knot of men, some two hundred 
yards off, ng about the mouth of the side street, just opposite the 
side door which led to her lecture room? He moved to watch them : they 
had vanished. He lay down again and waited......There they were 
It was a icious post. That street ran along the back of the 
ry a favourite haunt of monks, communicating by innumerable 
entries and back buildings with the great Church itself......And yet, 
why should there not be a knot of monks there? What more common in 
every street of Alexandria? He tried to laugh away his fears. And yet 
they ripened, by the very intensity of thinking on them, into certainty. 
He knew that something terrible was at hand. More than once he looked 
out from his hiding place—the knot of men wasstill there ;......itseemed 
to have increased, to draw nearer. Ifthey found him, what would they 
not suspect? What did he care? He would die for her if it came to that. 
Not that it could come to that ; but still, he must speak to her—he must 
warn her. Passenger after nger, carriage after carriage past along 
the street, student after student entered the lecture room, but he never 
saw them, not though they passed him close. The sun rose higher and 
higher, and turned his whole blaze upon the corner where Philammon 
crouched, till the pavement scorched like hot iron, and his eyes were daz- 
gled by the blinding glare ; but he never heeded it. His whole heart, and 
sense, and sight, were riveted upon that well-known door, expecting it to 
At last, a curricle, glittering with silver, rattled round the corner and 
stopped opposite him. She must be coming now. The crowd had vanish- 
ed. Perhaps it was, after all, a fancy of hisown. No; there they were, 
peeping round the corner, close to the lecture-rogm—the hell-hounds! A 
slave brought out an embroidered cushion—and then Hypatia herself came 
forth, am hye glorious than ever ; her lips set in a sad firm smile ; 
her eyes uplifted, inquiring, eager, and yet gentle, dimmed by some great 
inward awe, as if her soul was far away aloft, and face to face with 


In a moment he sprang up to her, caught her robe convulsively, threw 
himee if - >» waaee, before her— , 
. — ta ou are going to destruction !’ 
Calm 


y she looked down upon him. 
* Accomplice of witches! ould you make of Theon’s daughter a trai- 
tor like yourself?” 


He sprung up, stepped back, and stood stupified with shame and de- 


“ She believed him guilty, then!........It was the will of God!” 

The plumes of the horses were waving far down the street before he re- 
cov himself, and rushed after her, shouting he knew not what. 

It was too late! A dark wave of men rushed from the ambuscade, sur- 
ged round the car......and swept forward....... -she had disappeared ; 
and as Philammon followed breathless, the horses galloped passed him 
madly homeward with the empty carriage. 

Whither were they draggin her? To the Casareium, the Church of 
God himself? Impossible? Why thither, of all places on the earth? Why 
did the mob, increasing momentarily by hundreds, pour down upon the 
each, and return brandishing flints, shells, ey ee poly teers 

She was the church steps before he caught them up, invisible among 
the crowd ; but he could track her by the fragments of her dress. 

Where were her gay pupils now? Alas! — had barricaded them- 
selves chamefully in the Museum, at the first which swept her from 
the door of the lecture-room. Cowards! he would save her ! 

And he struggled in vain to pierce the dense mass of parabolani and 
monks, who, mingled with the fish-wives and dock-workers, leaped and 
yelled around their victim. But what he could not do, another anda 
weaker did—even the little porter. Furiously—no one knew how or 
whence—he burst up asif from the ground in the thickest of the crowd, 
with knife, teeth, and nails, like a venomous wild-cat, tearing his way to- 
—- his a Ney he was — —— a over the steps, and 

y there ead, inan of weeping, as Philammon sprung up past 
him into the church. m4 

Yes! On into the church itself! Into the cool dim shadow, with its 
fretted pillars, and lowering domes, and candles, and incense, and blazing 
altar, and great pictures looking from the walls athwart the gorgeous 
gloom. And right in front, above the altar, the colossal Christ watching 
—— from off the wall, his right hand raised to give a blessing—or 
@ curse 

Qn, up the nave, fresh shreds of her dress strewing the peeatnatins 
up the 1 steps themselves—up to the altar—right underneath the 
great still Christ ; and there even those hell-hounds paused a moment. 

She shook herself free from her tormentors, and springing back, rose for 
@ second to her full height. Naked she stood, perfect as Athene’s self, 

snow white against the dusky mass around—shame and indigna- 
wide clear eyes, but not a stain of fear. With one hand she 
elasped her golden locks around her, the other long white arm was stretch- 
upwards toward the great still Christ, appealing—and who dare say, 
vain ?—in vain—from man to God. Her lips were opened to speak; 
the words that should have come from them reached God’s died 3 
in an instapt Peter struck her down, the dark mass closed over her 
oe ot 4 — pe te by long, nn ye or en rang alon 
vaulted roofs, an: i e the trumpet of aven, angels 
Philammon’s ears. ” ging . 

Crushed against a pillar, unable to move in the dense mass, he pressed 

his hands over his ears. He could not shut out those shrieks! When 


HEH 


would they end? What in the name of the God of mercy were they doing? | °4 


Tearing her piecemeal? Yes, and worse than that. And stiil the shrieks 

Tang on, and still the great Christ looked down on Philammon with that 

calm, intolerable eye, and would not turn away. And over his head was 

written in the rainbow, “I am the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever !”’ 

The same that he was in Judza of old, Philammon? Then what are these, 

= whose temple? And he covered his face with his hands, and longed 
e. 


It wasover. The shrieks had died away into moans; the moans to si- 
lence. How long had he been there? An hour, or an eternity? Thank 
God it was over! For her sake—butfor theirs? But they thought not of 
that as a new cry rose through the dome. 

“ To the Cinaron! Burn the bones to ashes! Scatter them into the sea !”” 
«...+.And the mob poured past 

He turned to flee, but, once outside the church, he sank exhausted, and 
lay upon the steps, watching with stupid horror the glaring of the fire and 
the mob, who } i and yelled like demons round their Moloch sacrifice. 

A hand his arm ; he looked up ; it was the porter, 

“ And this, young butcher, is the Catholic and a lic Church !”” 

“No! Eudemon, it is the church of the devils of hell!” And gathering 
himself up, he sat upon the steps and buried his head within his hands. He 
would have given life itself for the power of weeping: but his eyes and 
brain were hot and dry as the desert, 





“I did what I could to save her!” answered Philammon. 

“I know it. Forgive the words which I have just spoke. Did we not 
both love her?” i: lo 4 

And the little wretch sat down by Philammon’s side, and as the blood 
dripped from his wounds upon the pavement broke out into a bitter agony 
of — tears. ; 

There are times when the very intensity of our misery is a boon and 
kindly stuns us till we are unable to torture ourselves by thought. And 
so it was with Philammon then. He sat there, he knew not how long. 

“She is with the gods,” said Eudemon at last. 

“ She is with the God of Gods,” answered Philammon ; and they both 
were silent again. j 

Suddenly a commanding voice aroused them. They looked up, and saw 
before them Raphae) Aben-Ezra. 

He was pale as death, but calm as death. One look into his face told 
them that he knew all. 

“ Young monk,”’ he said, between his closed teeth, “‘ you seem to have 
loved her ?” 

Philammon looked up, but could not speak. 

“ Then arise, and flee for your life, into the farthest corner of the desert, 
ere the doom of Sodom and Gomorrha fall upon this accursed city. Have 
you father, mother, brother, sister, ay, cat dog, or bird for which you care, 
within its walls?” 

Philammon started ; for he recollected Pelagia....... That evening, so 
Cyril pes promised, twenty trusty monks were to have gone with him to 
seize her. 

“You have? Then take them with you, and escape, and remember Lot’s 
wife. Eudzemon, come with me. You must lead me to your house, to the 
lodging of Miriam the Jewess. Do not deny....I know that she is there. 
For the sake of her who is gone I will hold you harmless, ay, reward you 
richly if you prove faithful. Rise!” 

Eudemon, who knew Raphael’s face well, rose and led the way trem- 
bling ; and Philammon was left alone. 

They never met again. But Philammon knew that he had been in the 
proowse of a stronger man than himself, and of one who hated even more 

itterly than he himself that deed at which the very sun, it seemed, ought 
to have hidden his face. And his words, “ Arise, and flee for thy life,” ut- 
tered as they were with the stern self-command and writhing lip of com- 
prest agony, rang through his ears like the trump of doom. Yes, he would 
flee. He had gone forth to see the world, and he had seen it. Arsenius 
was in the right after all. Home to the desert! But first he would go 
himself, alone, to Pelagia, and implore her once more to flee with him. 
Beast, fool, that he had been, to try to win her by force—by the help of 
such as these! God’s kingdom was not a kingdom of fanatics yelling for 
a doctrine, but of willing, loving, obedient hearts. If he could not win her 
heart, her will—he would go alone, and die praying for her. 

He sprang from the steps of the Cesareium, and turned up the street of 
the Museum. Alas! it was one roaring sea of heads! They were sacking 
Theon’s house—the house of so many memories. Perhaps the poor old 
man too had perished! Still—his sister! He must save her and flee. And 
he turned up a side street and tried to make his way onward. 

Alas again! the whole of the dock-quarter was up and out. Every street 
poured its tide of furious fanatics into the main river, and ere he could 
reach Pelagia’s house the sun was set, and close behind him, echoed by ten 
thousand voices, was the cry of “ Down with the heathens! Root out all 
— Goths! Down with idolatrous wantons! Down with Pelagia Aph- 

ite! 


CHANGE IN THE CHARACTER OF THE FEMALE 
OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 
(Originally written for the Zoological Society.) 

The changes which from time to time take place in the external forms 
and characters of animals, are an interesting department of the science of 
the philosophical naturalist, for they serve to illustrate the principle of 
a certain definite sohoreyioney of organised creatures to the conditions in 
which they live. It is but following out this principle a little further, and 
still keeping, as we think, within the proper range of that science, to 
examine and report upon those moral changes which take place in the 
highest of animated species through the effect of the conditions of social 
life. It is fully admitted that the variability of humanity—if we may use 
such an expression—is very great ; and of this truth no one can doubt, 
who considers the difference between the cruel and treacherous savage and 
the highly-educated man of civilization. We do not need, however, to 
take these extreme ends of the history and condition of a people. Evenin 
a single century, or, say, three generations, such improvements took place 
in national characters, as it would perhaps be difficult to believe, if we had 
not the best’ evidence of the fact. 

I wish to call attention, on the present evening, to a remarkable change 
which has taken place, within about a hundred years, or a little more, in 
the character of the female of our own species. I must first, however, apo- 
logise for the nature of the evidence which I have to bring forward. It 
unfortunately happens, that the human female—at all times an almost 
hopeless mystery to the naturalist, indeed to men of science generally— 
was very little studied oy. Sonagate in the days of Seba and Buffon. I 
am not aware of a single observation on the subject in that age, which can 
be said to have been set down with scientific accuracy. This is very un- 
fortunate, but it cannot be remedied. It happens, however, that another 
set of observers—namely, the poets—paid a good deal of attention to the 
ladies and have left an immense number of references to them scattered 
throughout their writings. Now, I am far from saying, that the poets can 
be accepted as, in themselves, singly, good witnesses, because it is well 
known that they decline swearing to the truth of what they advance. Yet, 
when we consider, that we could not attempt to write the history of 
Greece, or trace its ancient manners, without making use of the writings 
of its poets, it will, I trust, appear as a thing utterly preposterous, that 
we should altogether reject such evidence. It is a kind of testimony we 
cannot dispense with in many cases ; and my impression decidedly is, that, 
if carefully examined and collated, and accepted only when it is found 
perfectly self-consistent, and in harmony with the usual tone of men who 
aim at speaking the truth, we may make a certain limited use of it, even 
for scientific pu: 

So much being premised, I proceed to remark on the great improve- 
ment which appears, from this evidence, to have taken place in the gen- 
eral affections of the human female since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The creature, whom we all know to be now yielding, gentle, and 
kind, to a remarkable degree, is described in the writings of those irre- 
gular naturalists, as I may call them, as one of exceedingly barbarous 
and unrelenting character. From some of the poetical references in ques- 
tion, a literal interpreter might imagine that there were even some or- 
ganic differences of a notable kind between the women of those days and 
the present. We hear, for instance, of eyes which had a killing power like 
those attributed by medieval zoologists to the basilisk ; likewise of bosoms 
of a marble-like coldness, as if the female of our species had not then been 
developed, in the circulating organisation at least, beyond the reptilian 
stage. I must consider these allusions, however, as most probably onl 
metaphorical ; for we can scarcely imagine that even such early aideeal. 
ists as Aristotle and Pliny would | Be failed to record such singular pecu- 
liarities, if they had had a positive existence. I come at once to the moral 
characteristics of which they may be sty ta as part of the evidence. 

It fully appears, then, that the human female, down to the time we are 

ing of, was a very cruel creature. While addressed by individuals 
of the opposite sex with a degree of deference and adulation now totally 
unknown, she beheld them all with an unbending severity and disdain 
ually unexampled in our days. The memorials are so abundant, that 
the difficulty is to make a selection. Turning up, however, a single 
volume of Ritson’s collection of English Songs, we find such passages as 
the following : 





But oh, her colder heart denies 
The thoughts her looks inspire ; 
And while in ice that frozen lies, 
Her eyes dart only fire. 
Between extremes I am undone, 
Like plants too northward set ; 
Burnt by too violent a sun, 
Or starved for want of heat. 


The whole book, indeed, seems to be a series of preachments on this one 
text. What Aaron Hill says in one page— 
Chill, as mountain snow, her bosom, 
h I tender language use, 
"Tis by cold indifference frozen, 
To my arms and to my muse— 


Isechoed by Henry Carey on another— 


Must I , for ever love ? 
Must ph spe cruel prove ? 





Must all my torments, all my srief, 
Meet no compassion, no relief 


When drooping on the bed of 
ne an hope as a 

en pitying friends stood weeping b 
And Death's ale shade seemed onring nigh ; 
No terror could my flame remove, : 
Or steal a thought from her I love. 


The mischiefs wrought by some imens in their dealings with other 
mortals, were occasionally of the direst kind. One gentleman solemnly 
says ofa particular nymph he had had the misfortune to rank among his 
acquaintance : 

Who sees her must love her, who loves her must die, 


Seeing a woman and suffering extinction of life being thus syllogistically 
connected, we may imagine the wretched consequences to society. The 
most piteous appeals, such as— 
—— look to yon celestial sphere, 
Where souls with rapture glow, 
And dread to need that pity there 
Which you denied below— 
seem to have been presented in vain. Myra, Lesbia, Clorinda, or by what- 
ever other sobriquet these poor swains might designate enchantresses who 
little deserved such delicacy at their hands, are invariably described as 
keeping up their savage cruelty to the very last. Some of the victims 
describe their feelings when approaching the only end which griefs like 
theirs could have— 
Grim king of the ghosts, be true, 
And wry me hence away ; 
My lan ing life to you 
A te I freely pay : 
To th’ Elysian shades T post, 
Tn hopes to be freed from care, 
Where many a bleeding ghost 
Is hovering in the air. 


We have not, indeed. any means of knowing the amount of destruc tion 
produced by those pitiless creatures, there having, unfortunately, been no 
register of mortality, giving, in a reliable manner, the causes of death, till 
some time after the female character had begun to undergo a favourable 
change ; but from the prevalence in literature of the allusions to such 
tragic results, we cannot doubt that the evil was of very serfous amount. 
It may, indeed, admit of some doubt, whether the very large mortality of 
former as compared with the present times, was not owing rather more to 
this cause than to inferior sanitary conditions, the virulence of small-pox, 
and other circumstances, to which it has been usually ascribed. 

It will be acknowledged as something quite beyond our province to 
or on the teleological ys og of the question, and attempt todefine 

e design which Providence had in view in permitting so much evil to 
exist. But it is our grateful privilege, as merely observers of the facts of 
nature, to remark that, with that mercy which shines through the univer- 
sal plan, it had been so arranged that the savage tendencies of the female 
breast were limited to a particular period of life. The power and the dis- 
position to treat men cruelly appears seldom to have appeared before the 
age of seventeen ; and the instances in which it lasted beyond twenty-five 
are rare. After that period of life, if marriage had not intervened, the 
the female heart was usually observed to relent ; and I have not been able 
to discover a single well-authenticated case of cruelty recorded against an 
unwedded woman above thirty-five. Thus it appears to have put on very 
much the aspect of a kind of calenture ; and we are left to believe that 
many a woman, who had acted as a perfect tigress in early life, was con- 
verted in due time into one of those winning old maids, or one of those 
benign widows, who are also themes of so many allusions in our by-gone 
literature. In this respect, physiologically, the whole subject assumes a 
very curious character. We find the hot head still applicable to the young 
man, avarice to the old ; all the great characteristics assigned to particu- 
lar epochs of male life by our old writers, still remain as they were. How 
singular that the sanguinary character attributed to the female between 
eighteen and twenty-five, should alone have undergone a revolution! 

hat the revolution is a complete one, need not, I presume, be largely 

insisted on, as the Society must be well aware, from their own observation 
and experience, that coldness and rigour towards the opposite sex no 
longer mark the demeanour of womankind at we | period of life. A poeti- 
cal complaint against Myra or Clorinda is never heard ; and Mr, Farr can 
at once make ciear beyond dispute, that deaths from either the lightnings 
of female eyes, or the coldness of female bosoms, are not the subject of any 
return. At eyening-parties, the waltz and polka demonstrate the amicable 
footing on which the two sexes live. Instead of holding out that she is to 
be sighed for by many, and will, at the utmost, take one, and kill off 
the rest, the young lady, with that submissiveness and courtesy which 
mark a high civilisation, and which was doubtless designed to be the 
highest development of her nature, does not now object that the question 
should rather be : Who is going to take her? Since Woman has thus been 
put into her proper social attitude, we see how much sweetness has been 
infused into those assemblies where the two sexes meet ; barring, indeed, 
certain competitions which occasionally take place amongst the ladies 
themselves with regard to particular swains, and the little jealousies which 
will thence arise—a trivial incidental drewback from a great good. 





THE FAVOURITE SUMMER RESIDENCE OF 
THE CZAR. 


Peterhoff, or Paetergoff (according to the Russian) is, during the de- 
licious, fragrant, fleeting northern summer, one of the most enchanting 
spots in the Russian empire, or, perhaps, in any part of the world ; a ter- 
restrial paradise, where nature has been less stingy than is her wont in 
these “‘ back settlements,” far north, and art therewith so cunningly com- 
mingled that it is difficult to mark the truth from falsity ; an aristocratic 
village, where the humblest dwelling that ventures to uprear its front 
ignoble among the seigneurial datches,* is the magazine of some wealthy 
vendor of costly necessaries from the great city of the golden domes, a 
bird of passage like the rest. 

In truth Peterhoff is the temple of the Russian god, and of the élite 
among his people. 

Charmingly situated on the Gulf of Finland, about nine leagues from 
St. Petersburg, and a little below the junction of the Neva with the waters 
of the gulf, it commands an extensive view of the broad expanse of the 
ocean lake on the margin of which it reposes. There, from his “ cottage 
in the wood,” the Czar may signal to his Sailor Son,t the Lord High 
Admiral of the fleet, on duty in the roadstead beneath his windows. Or, 
by the aid of a glass, note the numerous sail which stud the buoy-marked 
chdhnel between Cronstadt and the capital. The approach to Peterhoff, 
either by land or water, is extremely picturesque, but by the latter parti- 
cularly so. 

On the outburst of that short-lived summer, anticipated with longing, 
ere the stern winter has well closed in, and which only those who have so- 
journed long ina wba clime can appreciate to the full ; when earth, 
starting from her lethargy, drops off her winter shroud, and in a day or 
two is robed in richest green ; when the soft snapping buds are heard to 
burst, and busy nature seen to grow ; then is awakened Petersburg alive 
with the buzz of preparation for the approaching flight of its migrato 

opulation, about to disperse over the surface of its colossal fatherland. 
Rome are paren ag | toilsome journeys to remote homes on the confines 
of Siberia, Tartary, the Black Sea, and Poland ; some to their rich estates 
in the vicinity of Moscow, the revered “ Bya-el-ly-Kamnia ma-touch-ka ;”’t 
and some, in search of health, to the bleak and monotonous shores of Fin- 
nish Helsingfors, or the more seductive dwelling place of the pink-cheeked|| 
daughters of Estonia, on the opposite coast of Revel: the magnates of the 
land, for the most part, to hover near the court, accompanying it in its 
short flights to the suburban palaces round St. Petersburg. 

Now is the momentous event of ice-bound Neva’s emancipation, watched 
for by all classes with as much solicitude as the hopeful crisis that is to 
restore life to a beloved object. Now sledges, furs, and winter windows 
are thrown aside, and resuscitated humanity, of all ages, saunters along 
the sunny sides of streets, or in vehicles splash at furious pace through 
seas and lakes of melting snow, which inundate every thoroughfare. 

And now, all seem to unite hand and heart in the business of life. A 
thousand things have to be done. Purchases to be made, visits paid, fare- 
wells exchanged, and all in the shortest period of time possible. Nevsky§ 
is like a fair with gaily dressed pedestrians, and Gastinoé Dvor is in a 
state of siege. And hark! amidst all this turmoil, this hurry and bustle 
of life, the beautiful strange-sounding bells of the Greek church burst 


‘ The Grand Dak nstan’ d son 
ke Co tine, the Emperor’s secon . 
+ Or “* White-stoned Mother.” In the early days of Moscow, the houses oc- 
“in by the Boyards, or nobility, were white ; hence the name. 
“a 





. 
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The women of Revel are famous for the fransparepcy of their complexions. 

“ benate .” with the Petersburgers, is a synonyme for any fair-haired, 
pink-c , and blue-e beauty. 

Tor on Wes Street, is the princi 


in St. Petersburg. 
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‘ a. f ders what fete they celebrate, a | below, “ his martial cloak around him ;”’ while fair heads lay low 
eu de joie from the and wie ene. cone Petersburg world that the | deck, or reclined on the nearest support 


eva—their beloved, yea, almost sacred Neva—has burst her bonds, and 
that the commander of the fort has navigated his frail boat across her now 
fast-flowing waters, and grasped his golden prize, a cup full of ducats. 


‘A few days later, and one loaded travelling carriage after another rolls | creature sufferings around them, continued their 


out of the city. Carts laden with furniture slowly wend their way to the 
suburban villages. The gazettes announce the departures ab 0 
Europe, via Stettin, Lubec, London, and Hull. The last morsel of A 
doga ice has floated beyond the confines of Cronstadt ; the — is ; 
clear, and the small river —- are bearing away aristocratic freights 
of the young and gay to Peterhoff. 

The ia of pede Be to these northern shores had expired with the thaw, 
I therefore prepared to depart for old England, whither I was to be ac- 
companied by the estimable Russian friends, with whom I had passed the 
gay winter at Petersburg; but circumstances, sudden and imperative, 
disconcerted all pre-arrangements, and turned the channel of our anticipa- 
tions to far different scenes. ‘ : 

The Count P had been dispatched, at a moment’s notice, to the 
south, on a mission of importance, consequently his wife and daughters 
were compelled to forego their favourite project of an immediate visit to 
England, and content themselves with a summer séjour at Peterhoff, pro- 
vided a house could be procured in that imperial locality. 

‘And now came the tantalizing self-enquiry—whether to return home 
immediately, as those near and dear to me ully expected, or accede to 
the urgent entreaties of the Toved ones around me that I would stay 
with them till the fall? Overwhelmed, I yielded to the latter, and while 
I sat down to frame the most conciliatory epistle I could pen, to the 
beloved expectants at home, the countess dispatched a servant to Peter- 
hoff, in search of a house. He soon returned with the announcement 
that he had secured the only one at all likely to suit, but, jadging from 
Alexie’s account of its imperfections, bad seemed his bargain at best. 

“ And,” he continued, “ ’tis far from the Church, and the theatre, and 
the Vauxhall, and the bathing, and the music, and—” 

“Pray stop, Alexie,” said the countess laughing. “ you mean to bury 
us alive, during the absence of your master.” 

“But the black horses are young, my lady,” he added very known- 


ingly. 

ss Well, what next ?” al 

“Then it is so small, that many of our peasantst live in larger. 

“ Anything else ?” 

“ ‘Ach then Ekaterina Petrovena,t the water is bad ; but to be sure I 
can have it brought from St. Petersburg by the steamboat every morning.’ 

“ Well, my friend,’’§ said the Countess, “ I daresay you have done your 
best. Where there is no choice, we must be content with what we can 
get, therefore let everything be ready as soon as possible for our depar- 
ture, and we shall see for ourselves what this paragon of imperfection 
is like.” ; 

One brilliant fresh morning, about a week after Alexie’s visit found us 
floating away on the broad blue bosom of the Neva, to the place of our 
rustic seclusion at Peterhoff. 

Never shall I forget the scene of that morning, so lovely, so strange, yet 
so home-telling. ‘ 

The elegant * Sylphide,” in which we embarked, is anew and costly im- 

ort from Greenock, built on the model of the Clyde boats and fitted up 
in the most superlative manner. Beautiful designs on papier mache adorn 
the space b2tween each window in the cabin, the subjects on one side 
being incidents in the life of Peter the Great, on the other, copies from 
some of Wilkie’s most popular works. Every object around me bore the 
stamp of my country. I was at home in an instant. How easy to fancy 
I was making the ¢rajet from Glasgow to Gaerloch, or lakes farther on, 
only awaiting the striking up of some soul-stirring Jacobite melody, some 
plaintive “ Lochaber no more,” so often given by the itinerant musicians 
on board these river boats, with so much character and pathos, to realize 
my day dream ; but emerging on deck I was — two thousand miles 
from old England, and far from the banks of the Clyde, threading my way 
to acamp stool, amidst an assemblage of all nations, and confusion of 
tongues unparalleled but at the building of Babel. 

The glittering city lay beind us radiant with scintillating domes and 
tall gilt spires, whose taper points were lost to sight among the clouds. 
Dazzling white palaces, with their flat green roofs, and the blazing sun- 
like domes of colossal St. Isaac, mark from a leagues afar, the site of the 
imperial Babylon—‘ L’ Etoile Polaire.” 

aving nearly lost sight of the noble iron bridge, which connects the 
imperial city with her attendant isles, a memento, for ages to come, well 
worthy the grand conceptions of Nicholas I. the usual conéomitants of a 
river scene present themselves, but on a grand imposing scale, every 
object arranged as for a picture. Crown steamers, yachts,|| Dutch gal- 
liots, rowing and sailing ts, and small craft of all kinds, line the mas- 
sive granite quays, or scantily dot the broad stream. Ever and anon the 
gaudy gondola-shaped boat of the Perrivosgiek or Neva boat men, shoots 
across from either side with its empressé fare ; or others, taking it more 
leisurely, float slowly along with the current, till rendered diminutive 
by distance, they remind one of gaily painted fire- flies sporting on the 
stream. 

Nothing appears really alive to the business of life but a crowd of 
deeply laden barks, hurrying under a press of sail towards the Northern 
Hive ; camels,1 conveying a frigate and five hundred men, to the emperor’s 
fine building slips at the capital; and two affairé little tug boats, the 
“ Diana” and “ Samson” by name, as I learned by inscriptions on their 
paddle-boxes in my own mother tongue. 

We now approached the debouchure of the Neva, where, after a short 
but useful course of eighteen leagues, it mingles the waters of Lake 
Ladoga with those of the Gulf of Finland, the last link of the long chain, 
= unites the traffic of the far distant Caspian, with that of the Baltic 

a. ‘ 

Here the gulf presents a portion of its surface, bounded by the long 
dark streak of the Finnish coast on the right, from the nearest part of 
which rise the two white towers of the little fortress where Peter the 
Great, in company with his favourite Menchicoff, first met the Livonian 
captive, afterw Catherine the First. The land boundary on the left, 
forming a crescent round one side of the gulf, rises, terrace like, to a con- 
siderable height above its margin, and thence, stretching far away in an- 
dulations, terminates iv a hilly ridge on the horizon. Round this crescent 
runs the picturesque road from St. Petersburgh to Peterhoff, traceable for 
nearly thirty versts* by the green roofed datches of the nobility and Brit- 

residents ; each surrounded by its own ornamental grounds, tiny lakes, 
and miniature farms, a fairy region in itself, till, far as the eye can reach, 
the datches become numerous and thick set ; a monastery peeps out from 
the luxuriant trees—the gilded mosque-like spire domes of the palace 
church—the palace—the “English cottage” _— in the park below— 
and, lower still, the small palace or “court” of Peter, from which the love- 
ly Peterhoff ¢ takes its name. 
Grateful sight to many on board! for a squall, no unfreugent visitor to 
the Gulf, had suddenly changed “ the blue above, and the blue below,” to 
murky grey, and caused our “ Sylphide,”’ which had hitherto glided along 
in @ most graceful manner, to roll about very uncomfortably, now and 
then giving a headlong plunge which threatened the annihilation of us all, 
transforming my late debonaire, and talkative compagrons de voyage, 
into faded looking, inanimate mutes. 


More than one manly form measured his length on the velvet cushions 











* Formerly, the on dreeented for the czar to fill with ducaw, as a reward 
for this feat, was a moderate sized one, but it grew annually laiger, till it was 
found necessary to restrict the prize to a certain amount. 

+ The serfs generally use the plural number in speaking of the property of 
their masters—thus, ‘‘ our estate”—“ our ladies” —‘ our carriage.” 

¢ Catherine, the daughter of Peter. All ranks are addressed thus, from the 
czar to the peasant. 

§ Ladies of the highest rank thus address their serfs—indeed as often call 
a brother.” ain 

|| There are now eighteen or twent; hts belo: ssian Club. 
The “ Victoria,” one of the newest, is sald to have Secale nent thing of the 
kind that ever left England. Her crew, all picked men, were jutly proud of 
the Beauty they conveyed to the foreign shore. On her aed a Felessbars 
they were all paid off, and Russians put in command. The Victora, however, 
not quite comprehending the handling of her new masters, took it nto her head 
to run away with them the very first ee So as to keep the wayvard sylph in 
proper aubjection for the time to come, they chopped several feetfrom her top 
masts. Her former admirers were heartily disgusted, and one of than was heard 
to declare, with the most emphatic vow, that sooner than such ¢ “misfort'n” 
oe have befallen her, he would have lost the two first finger: of his right 

and. 

9 From the insufficiency of water in the Neva for shi ing a large 
quantity, an ingenious contrivance is resorted to. The Keel of fie frigates 
placed between two large flat boxes, containing water, the quantit: of which is 
regulated by the ebb and flow of the tide, and thus, “ high and dry,” the ship is 
borne along on her floats. The men continue at work during the viyage, which 
has for its object her completion at the convenient slips near S¢ Petersburg. 
Several small houses, like boxes, are affixed to the sides. The tout msemble thus 
gi the idea of a huge rock covered with limpets. 

* Four versts equal t three English miles. 

+ Hoff, in German signifies square, court, or yard. 








port. 
The noisy Babel washushed. Nothing remained of the clamour that had | 


been, but the low mumbling of a knot of Naval courtiers near the wheel, | the Canada Cler 


e raging elements, the pitching boat, or the } 


who, alike indifferent to 





on wd Lord 1. RUSSELL—Certainly not ; it is not the intention of her Ma- 
j 


esty’s government to take any such steps. 
After the transaction fee other business, and on the third reading of 
ey Reserves Bill, 
Mr. WALPOLE reviewed the principal objections previously 


urged 
ourse in broken | against the bill ; expressing his doubt as to its involving the principle of 


phrases between long drawn whiffs of Jewcoff’s* “superlatives,” for which | local seif-government, to which he was in favour in the fullest sense of the 
privilege they had preferred paying a two shilling fare in our steamer to | word, and urging that in the present case there were anterior obligations 


a free passage in a crown boat where smoking is prohibited. 

To some such weighty consideration we were probably indebted for the 
company of a lovely woman, who sat opposite to us, and whose Madonna 
like countenance I had been intently admiring for some time ; for thrust- | 


ing a small delicately gloved hand into the pocket of her cashmere morn- | it be read a third time that 7 six months. 
r. 


ing dress, she pulled out an embroidered case, from whence, leisurely se- 
lecting a paperos, she shut it with a loud oe and returned it to her 
pocket, looking round meanwhile as if in search of something, which, in 
my ignorance, I supposed to be some rough surface whereon to rub a lu- 
cifer, but one of the naval smokers before alluded to, better acquainted 
with the nature of the difficulty, gallantly approached her, and proffered 
the lighted end of his cigar. The lady rose, their heads drew near, she 
obtained a light, and gracefully thanked him; he bowed and they both 
resumed their seats: She—the beautiful Madonna!—Oh tell it not to 
Punch—sat there puffing away most manfully, her elbow over the side, and 
her legs across. 

My friends informed me that she was mally a woman of some conse- 
quence ; married to a man of high rank, and the mother of several chil- 
dren ; and furthermore that she was a capital “ whip ;”—a very uncommon 
accomplishment for this part of the world, “ fast” ladies of this genus being 
rare in Russia—a not indifferent swearer, and that, par fantaisie, she 
smoked green tea. . 

We landed at a small wooden pier, of which there are several extending 
a considerable way out into the Gulf, one being for the exclusive use of 
the Imperidl ang 6 

On terra firma the equipage of the Countess awaited us, which having 
entered, a second or two conveyed us within the precincts of the magnifi- 
cent park, which skirts the shore right and left for several versts, climbing 
over a succession of terraces inland, till it gains the seat of the little town 
above. 

At the very moment of landing, commences the primary scene in 
the series of enchantments which et the stranger at Peterhoff, for 
in a direct line before him, turning his back to the Gulf, through a splen- 
did perspective of foliage appears, about half a mile distant, on a terrace 
at least sixty feet high, the imperial palace, an elegant building, now 
dazzling white in the bright glare of the sun-shine, which had followed 
the squall. 

Thus viewed the palace at first sight appears to be suspended, or lightly 
to rest on the tops of trees. Approaching nearer the fountains and shrubs, 
on the rising ground behind, are perceptible through its open windows 
and doors. Sentinels with pendulum-like movement passed to and fro ;— 
the Empress’ guards in their dashing white uniforms, and burnished silver 
helmets, which shone and glittered like silver suns, Grenadiers, Cossacks 
and Lancers sauntered along the terrace, or strolled through the courts of 
the palace. Over the parapet of the terrace bridge lounged a group of 
Circassians, looking down into a huge basin beneath in the midst of which, 
on a pedestal of rock, stands a golden Samson, in the act of distending to 
their utmost span, the jaws of a golden lion, from the throat of which an 
enormous jet shoots upwards to an immense height, covering with a pearly 
shower the shining cupidons, goddesses, and fawns, which recline on the 
turfy banks around, swelling the Samsonian stream by smaller contribu- 
tions from shells, cornucopiw, &c., &c. until all mingling in one roaring, 
gushing, foaming torrent, rolls down a slightly sloping canal into the 
gulf. 

Beside this canal we were now borne along at the utmost speed of 
four spirited “ thorough-breds,” — Alexie’s black favourites, which but 
a day from the capital were novices yet to the waterfalls of Peterhoff. 

Many were the sidelong, uneasy glances they cast down on the mumber- 
less little golden elves lying in ambush along the banks, each crouched 
beneath its jet d’eau which covered it, as with a glass shade. 

Light bridges conduct to the innumerable footpaths and drives which 
intersect this shady park in all directions; and across which our resus- 
citated fellow passengers were hurrying towards their homes in every 
description of vehicle in vogue. Some on foot—those whose homes pro- 





bably lay near the palace, slowly ascended the long flights of steps plant- 
ed in the sloping lawn, and leading to the terrace before mentioned ; while 
others more active had already gained the summit. 

Among the latter was a Scotchman, evidently a fresh comer, by the 
healthy bloom on his cheek, sporting a braw new “ Glengarry” bonnet and 
plaid. The mountaineers from above had watched his flying ascent up the 
steps, two at a time, with considerable curiosity, wondering, no doubt, in 
a land where the movements are measured and slow, what manner of man 
he could be. On his arrival en haut they all faced about, each party 
eyeing the other with infinite surprise. I regretted the demi-costume of 
my compatriot which contrasted even grotesquely with the silver bound 
tunics of blue, loose sleeves, yellow vests, and high black caps of those hos- 
tage eagles of the Caucasus. 

urning an angle our route lay along the base of this terrace-sur- 
mounted lawn, and here the full beauty of this Paradis 4 la Versailles 
opens fully to view. 

A roaring, like the voice of a cataract, caused our terrified leaders to 
start aside, and the next moment we were gazing at a mountain of foam- 
ing water, which rushing precipitously down a flight of gilt steps produces 
the gorgeous appearance which has acquired for it the appellation of “ the 
golden mountain,” and which when illuminated by the sun’s rays, can 
better be imagined than described. 

To this succeed fountains of every device imaginable. Here one en- 
counters a number of grim-looking lions, guarding a marble bath, which 
they continually replenish with crystal streams from their grinning mouths : 
farther on a tiny ocean wherein the sea-god skims the “ mighty deep,” in 
his chariot of shell, drawn by sea horses, and accompanied by Triton, and 
various attachés of his sub-marine court. Still farther :—a lake, where, 
on the ringing of a bell, gold and silver fish flock in shoals to be fed. 
Again an epitome of the world of waters where gilded dolphins “ bare 
their backs of gold.” And lower down in the park contiguous to the 
little palace of Peter veleekie-or great is the delicious, never-to-be-for- 
gotten feerie of “ mon plaisir,” where the fountains sport with the fairest 
flowers, “all under the shade of the greenwood tree,” affording the most 
delightful of all cool retreats on the hottest summer’s day. 

From hence a picturesque drive meanders for many miles close along 
the shores of the gulf, and still in the park under shade of the trees. 

All this is open to the public with the exception of a small space not so 
large as that surrounding the houses of many of our nobility, which the 
Imperial family keep exclusively for themselves, and within this enclosure 
is situated the “cottage” palace of the Czar. 

The boundary of their small domain is marked by a low wall, which 
for aught save a land mark is superfluous ; as the Russians, one and all, 
are ppeventenly sensitive on the subject of intrusion, deeming it a great 
indelicacy to dodge the movements of the Imperial family during the 
short period of their retreat from public life : consequently the mode of 
living during the six or eight weeks of their sojourn here, is so private 
that no account of it can be obtained but through highly privileged 
channels.—Conclusion next week. 


Nutpevial Parliament. 
CANADA CLERGY RESERVES BILL—GUARANTEE. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 11. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON asked what in the opinion of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and when he used those words of course he meant the opinion of the 
law officers of the crown, will be the force and effect of the guarantees 
upon the Consolidated Fund, in sec. 8 of the Act 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 78, in 
ee og of the clergy reserves being secularized by the legislature of 

anada. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said her Majesty’s government had not asked for the 
written opinion of the law officers of the crown, but he had seen the law 
officers of the crown, and they had given their opinion to him that in the 
event of the clergy reserves being secularized by the legislature of Canada 
and the act receiving the royal assent, there would be no claim on the 
Consolidated Fund of this country. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. PAKINGTON said the answer of the noble lord made it necessary 
that he should ask him another question. He wished to ask the noble lord 
whether it was the intention of her Majesty’s government to take any steps 
to give effect to that guarantee, the obligation of which he had so distinct- 
ly recognised. 








* Jewcoff is the principal tobacconist in Russia ; a second “ Whittington,” he | 
has been the architect of his own fortunes, and twice elected Mayor of St. 
Petersburgh. His wealth is enormous, and every honour has been awarded to 
him, that the ignoble may possess. Annually on Easter day he presents the 


resting on the imperial parliament for the preservation of certain 


: ‘ guaran- 
teed rights which could not be repudiated without a breach of national 
faith. The'right hon. gentleman warned them emphatically of the evils 
which he believed would result from the passing of the bill, and moved that 


Mr. HUME, while giving Walpole all credit for sincerity, did not 
share in his alarm. He supported the measure on the pecan 4 that the 
clergy reserves had been a source of religious irritation, and an im 
ment to emigration, and that their abolition was a part of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and would promote the confidence of the colonists in the 
home government.—Mr. DRUMMOND described the bill, notwithstanding 
its alterations, as a measure of church plunder ; and considered that as 
the government were le) Filch in Opeeta, they should play Sixteen 
String Jack in Ireland, and Captain Macheath in England—making a be- 
ginning with the see of Oxford—Mr. K. SEYMER would support the bill 
as a conservative, and for the conservation of the union between the mother 
country and Canada, and without wishing to see the secularization of the 
reserves.—Mr. LIDDELL denied that a majority of public feeling was 
always a just criterion of what was right ; and deprecated the of 
a measure which was opposed to the faith and loyalty of the minority in 
Canada, and was indeed equivalent to a breach of national yee 4 E. 
DERING considered that the question depended upon the rmanency 
of the acts of 1791 and 1840; and his conclusion upon that point led him 
to support the bill. He did not wish to deprive the protestant cl 
of their rights, but would give his vote in favour of the resolution.— 
CHILD argued against the bill on the ground that it was an imperial 
question, which, if decided according to the wishes of the Canadian parli- 
ament, would involve a violation of the plighted faith of the crown and 
the kingdom.—Mr. F. PEEL replied to some remarks of Mr. Walpole’s 
which he considered to be eee to himself, and gave his general 
support to the bill—Mr. NAPIER entered once more into the argu- 
ments against the measure, entering elaborately into the statements on the 
other side, and declaring that the faith of the crown was pledged, and 
could not be broken by law; and that because the government could 
not violate it themselves, they wished to put it into other hands for that 
purpose—The SOLICITOR-GENERAL defended the measure, not as an 
act of confiscation, but as a redistribution made for the good of the peo- 
ple of Canada. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON said in his opinion the proceedings of that day 
had thrown a stain upon the character of British statesmen—(laughter)— 
and that that opinion had not been affected by the short and feeble 
speech which they had just heard. (Hear, hear.) He should be sorry 
to say auything personally offensive to any member of the government 
or to any hon. gentleman on the other side of the house; but the 
time had come when those who had any respect or reverence for fair 
dealing and honour in the conduct of public affairs ought not to shrink 
from a declaration of their feelings in plain terms and at any cost. (Hear, 
hear.) After the extraordinary course which the government had taken 
he was not disposed to dilate upon many comparatively unimportant fea- 
tures of the debate ; nor should he dwell upon the singular vacillation the 
inconsistency, the self-contradiction, and the contradiction of one another, 
which marked the proceedings of the government upon this bill. (Cheers.) 
He would pass over for instance one attempt of the right hon.. baronet 
(Sir W. Molesworth) to show that the object of the bill was to place 
Roman Catholic and Protestant interests on the same footing—a statement 
which the noble lord had been obliged to correct. Surely the right hon. 
baronet, of all men, ought to have known something of the measure, see- 
ing that when the late government had refused to touch it, he had himself 
given notice that he would bring it in. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord, 
again had said that the bill wasdoubtfully worded as to the right of either 
house to interpose by an address to the crown ; and he had amended it upon 
report by theinsertion of the words “ 39th section ;”’ but he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) was told by learned friends that the clause was still ambiguous. What 
was the noble lord’s next proceeding in committee? Why, he omitted the 
third clause, because as he had told the house, he felt bonnd to retain the 
guarantee upon the Consolidated Fund which had been given by the act 
of 1840. Yet that night the noble lord had told them that though it was 
the opinion of the law officers that the guarantee would be lost if the estates 
were secularized, yet he did not intend to propose any clause to prevent 
that from being the case. He (Sir J. Pakington) was grieved and astonish- 
ed at the noble lord’s announcement. The noble lord and his coll es 
were bound either to withdraw the bill, or to insert in it a provision which 
should give due effect to the guarantee. (Cheers.) It was a sad day for 
England. (Laughter.) No affected ridicule should deter him from givin 
expression to his sentiments. (Hear, hear.) He treated such affec 
ridicule as it deserved, and he repeated that it was a sad day for England 
when party necessities and party feeling induced men, whom he believed 
to be of as high honour and character as any in this country in their pri- 
vate capacity, when they were transacting the public business, to deviate 
from those principles which would have actuated them in their private 
affairs. (Cheers.) What was the language of the noble lord? He turned 
to it with sorrow, but it must be read. (‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh.) On the 
6th of July 1840, the noble lord, in explaining the reasons for the changes 
he had introduced into the clergy Reserves Bill, said “ that the whole of 
the proceeds now payable to the church of England and church of Scotland 
out of the revenue of Upper Canada should be guaranteed permanently to 
the church of England and the church of Scotland.” That was the ex- 
pression of the noble lord as explanatory of his own bill of 1840, and he 
said that “ it was now proposed to guarantee the payment permanently.” 
An hon. friend of his had adverted to the language of Sir R. Peel on the 
subject. He would not refer to them, but the words of that right hon. 
baronet stood on record, and he used the words “ for ever,’”’ and was 
a conclusive proof of the spirit and object of the arrangement. But the 
language of the noble lord was not confined to his speech of 1840. He 
(Sir J. Pakington) would advert to his speech of the 19th of last month, 
when he proposed to omit the third clause of the bill. The noble lord said 
that the clause “was prepared with regard to the payment of this sum, 
by which it was provided that, in case of a deficiency in the ¢ re- 
serves, a collateral security was to be given from the Consolidated Fund. 
Upon that subject he did not confine himself to the question, but he trusted 
that the matter would be finally settled, and he thought that this security 
would be a perpetual guarantee to the church of England and the church of 
Ireland for the payment of these sums.” (Hear, hear.) That was the 
language of the noble lord on the 19th March; and he added that Sir R. 
Peel took part in the same debate and used nearly the same words. He 
said that the house ought to accept the bill, as there was a guarantee in 
perpetuity for the sums he had mentioned. (Hear, hear.) After that 
what faith was there to be put in words! what faith was there to be put in 
public men! How could the colonies put confidence in them if after those 
repeated expressions as to what the arrangement was, they were to be 
lightly departed from ; and when, probably, under the threatening of a 
part of the noble lord’s supporters, the intention of making that grant in 
perpetuity was to be lightly and hastily abandoned ? Ms 2 o 
The right hon. gentleman taunted the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
soomperi in having first called the bill just and righteous, and having 
been compelled subsequently to admit that it was a breach of credit. He 
concluded by stating that had he remained in office he would have been 
prepared to do justice to the people of Canada, and earnestly calling upon 
the house to reject this “ wrongful bill,”’ 

Lord J. RUSSELL accused Sir J. Pakington of having brought unfair 
charges against the Ministry, and of having argued the question on 
wrong grounds. * * * * “ And now I come to that particular t 
on which the right hon. gentlemen has laid the greatest ph sage 
to the 8th section of that act of 1840, and the guarantee that was 
from the Consolidated Fund. But he has omitted one part of the statement 
I made the other night, I went over all that had taken place in 1840. I 
proposed to leave out the 3rd clause ; but I stated that the consequence 
of leaving out that clause might be argued in two different ways. I said 
it might be argued that that guarantee was only to be considered as con- 
tingent upon the failure of the clergy reserves to form a sufficient fund ; 
or that it might be considered as an absolute guarantee ; and upon that 
question I gave no opinion to the house whatever. (Hear, hear.) All I 
stated was, that I thought the whole benefit which could in law be derived 
from that clause, ought to remain to the two churches of England and 
Scotland, where it had been given. Well, the right hon. gentleman has 
pressed me very much to obtain the opinion of the law officers of the 
crown on that point; and I have obtained it for him. (Hear, hear.) It 
seems to have given the right hon. gentlemen that peculiar kind of satis- 
faction which he expressed by the word “ pain.” (Laughter.) It seemed 
to be a great object with the right hon. gentlemen to obtain the answer. I 





Empress with several hundred rose plants in full bloom. 


doubt whether in Canada those who wish these funds to be preserved, at 


‘ least in part to the church of England, will thank him for his interfer- 
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ence.” The real argument in favour of the bill was, that it gave to the Cana- 
dians dB qorasneat—e boon for which they had petitioned. He then 
reminded the right hon. gentleman that while in he had expressed 
an opinion in favour of redistribution. He declined to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the good or evil of the voluntary principle. That was a ques- 
tion for the Canadians themselves. The real issue was self-legislation. 
Mr, Fox had laid down the principle of this bill in 1791; and it was im- 
t that our dealings with so vast a colony should be of the most 
Tiberal kind. The preservation of our colonies, in fact, was involved in 

the principle. 
e house then divided, when the third reading was carried by 288 to 


CENTRAL AMERICA—TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Thursday, April 14. 
Sir DE LACY EVANS asked the Government whether in their nego- 
tiations with the United States, or with the Central American States, the 
rights and interests of Britain, and of British subjects in Honduras, and 
those of Britain’s ancient ally, the King of the Mosquito Coast, had been 
preserved, or if modified to what extent? —Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied 
that as negotiations had not yet terminated it would be premature to go 





cases and portfolios—you would say it was a scene at once curious and 
comfortable-looking. 

I have taken a round among the diggings, and seen the mv washing 
their gold. They seem to have a good deal. One man had, pouring 
off the sand and water from his tin dish, a pound weight ; another and five 
or six ounces, and so on. Numbers are out exploring all round, and it is 
expected that great discoveries will be made. No language, however, can 
describe the chaos where they principally are at work. The creek, a con- 
siderable brook, is diverted out of its course, and the whole of the old 
bed dug up; each side of the creek is dug up, and holes sunk as thick as 
they pL can be to leave room for the earth that comes out. They 
are, in fact, pits and wells. Out of these, of course, the earth has to be 
drawn up in buckets, and some have rudely constructed windlasses, others 
blocksand pulleys. They ascend and descend, the diggers themselves, by 
holes cut in the side, holding by a strong rope or strip of bullock hide. 
To-day many of these holes are nearly filled with water from a deluging 
thunderstorm of last night; for we find, so far, that about three days of 
broiling heat runs into thunderstorm, and then there is often cool weather 
for awhile, with nights as cold as winter. So it was last night. As we 
were watching the people washing their gold at the creek we noticed that 
a great crowd gathered round a little green rocker, as they called it—a 





into the subject, or to lay any papers before the House. But certainly it 
had been the object of the Government to preserve the rights of Britain 
and of British settlers in those States. : 
Mr. MILNER GIBSON brought forward in an able speech a resolution, 
first, to abolish the duty on advertisements ; secondly, to permit the cheap 
periodical press to publish news ; and thirdly, to abolish the Excise duty 


on paper. ‘ 

After an interesting debate the first resolution—to abolish the advertise- 
ment Sitesst agreed to without a division. The second and third were 
négatived by a two-thirds majority. 

FOREIGN REFUGEES—JEWISH DISABILITIES. 

[The Times having stated that upon intelligence received by the Se- 
cretary of State—and the London police, having kept watch for some 
time to find proof that would criminate Kossuth in the English Courts— 
early on the morning of the 14th inst., Kossuth’s house in London was 
searched by the police, acting under a Secretary of State’s warrant. A 
large store of arms, ammunition and materials of war was discovered.) 

In the House of Commons, on the following evening, Sir Joshua Walms- 
ley asked the Government if these statements were true—and further, 
whether Great Britain had given assurance to any foreign power that the 
refugees should be put under police surveillance. : 

Lord PALMERSTON replied that a warrant was issued to search a 
house at Rotherhithe. [This is in quite a different part of London, to 
where Kossuth resides.] But not occupied by Kossuth, and in it were 
found several thousand war rockets, 2,000 unloaded shells, and five hun- 
dred weight of gunpowder. Who these munitions belonged to, he (Pal- 
merston) would not undertake to say. No assurance had been given to 
any Foreign Power beyond that ~~ to Parliament, that the Refugees 
should not be allowed to abuse the hospitality of the country. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE said the place where the munitions were found was a 
rocket factory ; and Lord Palmerston well knew that these very muni- 
tions had been offered for sale to the Government.—Mr. BRIGHT asked 
Lord Palmerston if Kossuth really had anything more to do with these 
rockets than the Orleans family had ?—Lord PALMERSTON replied that 
he cast no imputations on Kossuth. It would be subject to future inquiry 
who the arms belongled to?—-Lord DUDLEY STUART charged the Go- 
vernment with getting up a false charge against Kossuth who denied all 
knowledge of the matter.—The subject then dropped. 

The Jewish Disabilities bill was read a third time. 


———_—_oe 





THE AUSTRALIA DIGGINGS. 


The following portions of a letter from the well-known William Howitt 
will be found well worth perusing. The first extract is dated Dec. 15, 


We are now age | the Ovens Ranges, and are approaching the Dig- 
Hill after hill we have to pass, down again through gullies, and 
bouncing over rocky road. The bare granite begins to show itself 

here and there ; broad bare spaces of it glow in the sun; and around us 
we see chains of mountains stretching in different directions. The trees 
on these hills look shattered and weatherbeaten, and half their limbs dead. 
The fol gets bluer and bluer, and perpetrates the strangest vagaries. 
There will be two or three different kinds of leaves on the same tree. 
Many of the trees have perfoliate leaves on their lower branches, while all 
above are long willow-shaped leaves. And now, in the granite ridges, and 
fast rooted in the crannies, where there is not a particle of earth apparently, 
we catch sight of a new tree, a species of pine, with foliage like a Scotch 
fir, but tapering like a larch of silver fir. Its cones are about the size of 
marbles. I believe it is the Murray pine. Besides this the flowers and 
‘shrabs of these bare, hot granite hills are new to us and curious......... 
Singular groups pass us continually on the road. Here are five or six 
diggers on splendid horses, with their “‘swag”’ before them, consisting of a 
rag rolled round their damper, &. Here again career along diggers of a 
more work-a-day description, on lanky horses with switch tails anda more 
weather-beaten swag ; the men themselves in nothing but dirty cabbage- 
leaf hats, shirt and trousers, and belt round the waist, with a tin pannikin 
hanging behind. There, again, goes a train of bullock teams. They are 
all the property of one man who travels from one digging to aiother with 
stores—sugar, flour, cheese, &. See, theycometoacreek. Ail halt, take 
‘out their bullocks, and let them graze. Out of one covered waggon comes 
@ flock of children from two to seven or eight years old, followed by their 
mother with her sun bonnet shading her neck with a broad flap. A fire is 
«made and the kettle set on, and the fryingpan brought out. But there 
n. See what atrain. It is like the retainers of some feudal baron. 
rides a man in a cloth cap with a gold band and scarlet mantle that 

floats behind him. He has a led horsec: ing swag in a leather wrapper. 
Next comes another man ia ordinary dress leading two horses ; and finally, 
one with the cabbage-tree beehive helmet of the mounted police leading 
another horse. They belong to the officers ofthe mounted police........ 
Ovens Dieaines.—At length we have reached this point, after our ardu- 
ous and eventful journey of nearly two months, over only 250 miles of 
— But such ground! Some people insist upon it that it is only 
50, others 200 miles, but we know very well that in England it would 
measure 


280. 

Reaching the brow of a hill we see a broad valley lying below, and 
white tents scattered along it for a mile or more.' The tents right and left 
glance out of the woods on all sides. In the open valley they stand thick, 
and there is a long stretch up the centre of the valley, where all the ground 
has been turned up, and looks like a desert of pale clay. After our long 
Ss it seems as we ought never to arrive at our journey’s end, but 

go on and on... We descend the hill. There stand a large, wide, open 
tent, with a pole and a handkerchief twisted round it. That is a store or 
shop. We goon. Huts, dusty ground all trodden, trees felled and wither- 
= the sun ; here and there a round hole like a well, a few feet deep, 

they have been trying for gold. Down we go. More tents, more 
‘dust, more stores, heaps of trees felled and lying about, lean horses graz- 
on a sward that a goose could not lay hold of, hole after hole, where 
has been dug for, and now abandoned, linen hanging out to dry, hor- 
stenches from butchers’ shops and holes into which they have flung 
their ee Along the valley to the left grows a smooth sward. What 
there is, however, to indicate gold here more than in a thousand other 
oy that we have walked over with unconscious feet, we cannot see. 
the valley hundreds of tents are clapped down in the most dirty and 
pt tin places, and all the d is perforated with holes, round or 
“square—some deeper, some shallower, some dry, some full of water ; but 
in bey At of them does work seem to be going on. They have flitted to 
other holes. All between the holes the hard, clay-coloured sand lies in 
ridges, and you must thread your way carefully among them if you don’t 
mean to fallin. Still horrid stenches of butchers’ shops and garbage pits ; 
stores after stores ; tents, and booths, and bark huts, like a fair. There is 
creek, or little stream, no longer translucent, as it came from the moun- 
but thick as a clay puddle, and rows of puddling tubs standing by 
men busy washing their earth in tins and cradles. 
is the first view of the diggings. But we turn up to the left into 
& green glade of the forest, and there pitch our tent at a didance from the 
throng, and where there is feed for the horses. A hasty tea, and away we 
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go to the commissioners’ tent for our letters. It is on the other side of | S¢°Wards, Messrs. Alfred Large, Thos. Tempest, J. E. Walker, and E. F. 


creek ; two of these stately tents, in fact, lined with blue cloth, and 
with other tents in the rear, the whole enclosed with palings. * * * 
If you could see our pots, pans, pannikins, our tin dishes, some for making 
loaves and puddings in, others for washing in, our knives, forks, spoons, 
lying on our bags of sugar, rice, flour, &., standing about, our tea chest, 
our lantern, our tin teapot of capacious size, our teakettle in constant re- 
quisition, our American axes for chopping firewood, our lantern at night 
suspeaded from a string in the tent—the interior of our tent, with the beds 
spread out broad over the floor, and covered with grey rugs ; the tent 
hung round with pieces of dried salt beef, straw hts with veils round them, 
caps, and so of ; our guns standing in a corner, with books and writing 


little green painted cradle. They said that the party belonging to that 
rocker had washed out 7b. of gold from nine tin dishes of stuff. All eyes 
therefore, were on the watch to trace the party to the hole they came 
from and then a desperate rush was made to that spot. In a few hours 
hundreds of claims had been marked out as near as possible to the golden 
hole. It was curious to see what swarms were at once on the place, en- 
gaged with their picks and spades. In a few hours a great anes of many 
acres was marked out, and more people were flocking in, so that they bade 
fair speedly to come up our quiet glade to our very tent. Had much 
gold been found the whole would soon have been turned over. About 
noon we had a specimen of the way in which the “ mare’s nests’ have been 
got up, which have humbugged England, the Continent, and even Ameri- 
ca. There was a great hurrahing at a hole, and a man who knew me 
came running up to desire me to go and see a nugget, which had just been 
dug up, as large as his finger. As no nuggets have ever been found here, 
but only small gold, it appeared the more surprising. I hastened on,, but 
before I could reach the spot, I met a man who was saying—~“ Well, I’ve 
sold the nugget and my hole for a good sum.” ‘“ Where is the nugget ?” 
ITasked. ‘Oh, the man who has bought it has gone off with it.” 
There was a nugget, no doubt but it had been put in by this man, an 
old Bendigo miner, in order to sell his hole at a good profit. Many of the 
Munchausen holes, out of which £5,000 and £7,000 are said to have been 
shovelled up in a few days at Mount Alexander, were got up in the same 
“= and for the same purpose. 
he season has been frightfully unhealthy, and the journey to the gold 
fields has been fatal to many. Thonunte have been struck down by sick- 
ness ; hundreds have aivealy returned, cursing the parties who sent them 
such onesided statements of the gold fields and the climate ; hundreds are 
still lying ill from the insidious influence of this “ fine salubrious climate.” 
In a letter just received from Melbourne I hear that scarcely a soul there 
but has been ill, and all up the country it is the same. Gentlemen who 
have been in India, China, and over the whole continents of Europe and 
America, say that this is the worst climate they know. Without any ap- 
parent cause people are Heap epee attacked with dysentery, rheumatism, 
cramp, and influenza. All this ought to be fully and fairly stated. One- 
sided statements are a dishonest procedure—“ a delusion, a mockery, and 
asnare.” The little black fly of Australia is a perfect devil. The grass 
seeds in summer, which pierce your legs like needles, and actually run 
through the sheep-skins into the flesh of the sheep and into their lungs and 
kill them (but this is more particularly the case with the seed-spikes of a 
wild geranium, which act like cork-screws), the dust winds, and the violent 
variations of the atmosphere—often of no less than 100 degrees in a day 
—these are nuisances which ought to be well known. A deal is said about 
sending out young women to marry the men in the bush. God help such 
women as marry the greater portion of such fellows as the common class 
here. Their very language is perfectly measled with obscenity and the 
vilest oaths and the basest phraseology, and they drink all they can get. 
In short, this is a country to come to, as people go to India, to make 
money; as to spending it here, that under present circumstances would 
require different tastes to those of most cultivated men and women. The 
greatest thing that can be said of this country is, that the better classes 
are so exceedingly kind and hospitable, and, considering their isolated 
lives, not deficient in general information. I am sure we shall always 
have occasion to remember the kindness of the inhabitants of the 
bush. Every house, if we had desired it, would have opened itself to 
us a home, and but for bush kindness I should, perhaps, not have been 
writing this. 
Had I been aware before setting out to this place how formidable the 
journey was, and how unhealthy the season would prove, I would have 
deferred my visit ; but, however, here we are now safe and sound, and as 
it is necessary for me so see all the diggings and as much of the country 
as I can, it will all be right in the end. While writing the above I was 
asked to go and see seven men who are in custody on charge of the com- 
mission of two murders at the lower diggings, five miles off. As they were 
seven, I supposed they might be the seven bushrangers who visited us on 
the way ; but they were very different fellows—as rascally, murderous a 
set as I ever saw ; yet they can get no direct evidence against them. The 
two murders were committed on two persons whom they found at a dis- 
tance from their camp. One was a German Jew, who had just left his 
wife and family to tether his horse a short distance in the wood. Four 
bullock-drivers who were camped near saw them murder the man, but 
were too cowardly to come to his rescue. It is from the evidence of the 
bullock-drivers that these men are detained, but they themselves have de- 
camped! They have just sent down for the murdered man’s wife. I am 
afraid that the real murderers, be they who they may, will escape. The 
diggers would have “lynched” these seven if they could have got them 
from the commissioner, but that could not be allowed, especially as it is 
not yet proved that they are guilty. 
December 23. 

At present the weather is very thundery and rainy. We were, by all 
accounts, to have been broiled alive here at Christmas, but there is no 
prospect of it at present. As I write, the thunder and hail are terrific. It 
is quite cool—often cold. We are all quite well. We shall make some 
sort of jollification on Christmas-day. We can buy dried apples. I shall 
have an apple pudding and roast beef, and drink all your healths in—a 
nobbler of brandy and water. 


—— 
SAINT GEORGE’S DAY.—THE FESTIVAL. 


Wisely, we think, the Saint George’s Society of New York determined, 
this year, to dispense with the religious service that has latterly been cele- 
brated in Trinity Church, on the 23rd of April. We say wisely, because 
in spite of the most zealous efforts at procuring a full attendance, the 
audiences have not been large. Nor in truth, could they well have been 
so; the engrossing nature of our countrymen’s occupations here, and the 
fact that many of them do not belong to the Church of England are sufii- 
cient causes to the contrary. 

But the festival was loyally, if not religiously kept ; and an unusually 
large number of Englishmen and their friends assembled at the dinner 
tables, which were most bounteously spread in the large dining room of 
the Astor House. The fare was excellent and excellently served, and re- 
flected great credit on the experienced hosts, Messrs. Coleman and Stet- 
son. At the same time we must not forget once more to thank the pune- 
tual and liberal Capt. Judkins of the R. M. S. Arabia, to whom the lovers 
of good cheer were indebted for a welcome present of turbot—the king of 
fish—and a splendid baron of beef—the prince royal of flesh.—The hall, as 
usual, was brilliantly lighted. Over the President’s chair was hung the 
Society’s full-length portrait of Queen Victoria, of which we have more 
than once made mention. Draped on either side were the St. George’s 
ensign, and the national flag of the United States. We have said that the 
dinner was a first-rate one; let us add that the ubiquitous and courteous 


Ward, contributed in no small degree to the social enjoyment of the even- 
ing. Dodworth’s fine band was in attendance; and special thanks are 
hereby tendered to Mr. Lyster, Mr. Condon, and two other gentlemen, who 
volunteered their harmonious voices in the glee and song department, 
accompanied on the piano by Mr. Hogan of St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, 


Dr. J. C. Beales, the much-esteemed President of the Society, took the 
chair, at seven o’clock. Mr. Young and Mr. Pitt, Vice Presidents, and 
Mr. Bage, the Treasurer of the Society, were seated respectively at the 
ends of the three long tables. At the cross table we noticed the following 


; country 





Andrew’s Society, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, the St. David’s, the 
St. Nicholas, and the New England, whose names we shall presently give ; 
Gen. Mosquera, ex-President of New Granada ; Gen. Heran, also ex-Pre- 
sident of New Granada; Don Manuel M. Mosquera; Senor Arrapgoez, 
Consul General of Mexico; Major Sprague of the U.S. Army; Lieut. 
Raymond, R.N.; and Messrs. Joseph Fowler and E. F. Sanderson, ex- 
Presidents of the St. George’s Society.—After the cloth was drawn, and 
ro nobis had been chaunted, Dr. Beales rose and spoke nearly as 
ollows. 


“ Brothers, I am happy once more to congratulate you on the reunion of 
this proud anniversary, and once more to thank you for the honour you 
have done me in electing me to this chair. It is true that it was not alto- 
gether according to my wishes; but, therefore, I am not the less grateful 
for the honour you have done me ; and I am happy to assure you that the 
Society still continues to be prosperous and useful, and to be the source 
of great comfort and consolation to those who require its aid. (Applause.) 
Owing to the diversion of the great stream of English emigration towards 
Australia, it is true that we had not so many applications for counsel from 
English emigrants as during the previous year ; but still we have given 
aid and advice to three or four thousand individuals, through your very 
zealous and energetic Committee. We have relieved 536 persons, at an 
outlay of $1550 ; and, mainly through the exertions of the Superintendent, 
procured eligible situations for 346 English, 44 Scotch, 9 Welsh, 5 Cana- 
dians, and 163 Irish—total, 567. And the total expenditures during the 
ear I find to be $1889 87. Gentlemen, I have no doubt that many a one 
ere will say that the sum of $1889 87 is a very small sum for a socie 
like this to distribute in charity throughout the year, and so it is a sma 
sum—a very small sum ; but if you estimate the good that has been done 
by the ealie of dollars expended, you will commit a grievous error. We 
give aid and advice to emigrants coming here—we give them advice as to 
how they may best obtain employment in a strange country; we find 
situations for some individuals, and, in a word, we place them in a situa- 
tion to take care of themselves and to look to their own exertions for their 
own comfort and prosperity. And this is one of the main features of the 
Society. (Applause.) I have told you also, gentlemen, that the Society 
was prosperous, and in addition to the money expended in charity, I am 
happy to say that we are constantly increasing by small sums the per- 
manentfund. Within the last year we have invested $1200, and at every 
meeting of the society we elect some few fresh members. Therefore I am 
right, perhaps, in saying that the society is prosperous and flourishing ; 
yet I cannot say that I am perfectly satisfied. This society ought to count 
tenfold its present members. (Applause.) When the society was first 
established, New York was but a small town. Everybody was known 
and every Englishman was naturally anxious to belong to his national 
society. In this great thriving populous city, the very existence of this 
society and its objects are absolutely unknown to hundreds of our fellow- 
countrymen. Therefore, it behooves all of us—it is the duty of all of us— 
to endeavour to make it known, and to endeavour to bring recruits to the 
society. Let us take example from the American, who goes himself first 
to the poll, and then brings along his friends. 

“Now, gentlemen, you may judge that what has been said has merel 
reference to the benevolent part of the society, but I must confess that 
do not consider that sufficient. I am ‘John Bull’ enough to take pride 
in it as an English Society—as a society of men who are proud of their 
country. I am anxious to join together, and keep up that feeling in all 
proper manner, and maintain that kind spirit and fellow feeling—that 
esprit du corps which all Englishmen should have, Now, gentlemen, I 
do believe that in all this widely extended republic there is not a single 
countryman of ours who would not raise himself up if any danger should 
threaten old England, and do his best to rescue her. (Applause.) Eng- 
land is at present at peace with all nations. She abounds in plenty and 
prosperity, and therefore all are disposed to treat her as they would their 
natural mother. While the good old dame is going on well, fat and pros- 
perous, we are apt to treat her with apparent neglect and indifference ; 
but the moment she is threatened with sickness or want, we all rush to 
her and strive to show our love. Now, gentlemen, with respect to our 
country, this indifference ought not to be. If she abounds now, as I have 
said, in plenty and prosperity ; if all the leading nations be at peace ; 
if this be so, I fear not to say that it is mainly owing to the moral infiu- 
ence and example of England. Ought we not to be justly as proud of her 
under such circumstances, as though she were gaining a Mey Ang war? 
England, through the arts of peace and commerce, is extending her influ- 
ence throughout the world. She is ars her language throughout 
all the earth. It is extending west and east, north and south ; and wher- 
ever that noble language is heard it is the harbinger of liberty. (Ap- 
plause.) What nation on the earth has true and real liberty except where 
that language is spoken? (Applause.) It is not only the harbinger of 
liberty, but the mother of civilization, and of law, order, and obedience to 
law. Gentlemen, this is a very tempting theme; but I will not weary 
you long. You are about to be delighted by the eloquence of the honoured 
guests you see around me ; besides, re know this is Saturday night, and 
‘the wee sma’ hours avant the twal’ are not for us, and I am anxious, 
therefore, that you shall have an opportunity to toast your wives and 
sweethearts and make yourselves comfortable.” 


The following is the list of regular toasts given from the Chair, each 
with a few words of appropriate introduction. 

lst—The day and all who honour it. 

2d—The Queen—God bless her ! 

3d—The President of the United States. 

4th—Her Majesty’s Ministers and representatives on this Continent. 

5th—The Army and Navy of Great Britain and the United States—may they 
never meet but in friendship ! 

—e Sister societies and their honoured representatives, our welcome 
guests. 

7th—Our native land and the land we live in. 

8th—Woman. 


The first toast was drunk with all the honours, the band playing “ St. 
George and Merrie England.” The second was rapturously bailed, and 
the whole company rose to the national anthem, the solo parts being sung 
by Mr. Lyster, with a chorus in which all hearts and voices went together. 

he President’s health was also most cordially greeted. It was followed 
by “ Hail Columbia!’ from the band ; as was the fourth toast by “ Life’s 
a Bumper.” To the fifth, Lt. Raymond, R. N., Admiralty agent of the 
Arabia, steamship, first responded. He cordially echoed the humane and 
Christian sentiment expressed, and alluded to the contrast afforded by the 
scene then before him, and what he had witnessed when serving as 
midshipman in a frigate on the coast of America, during the war of 1812. 

Major Sprague, of the U.S. Army, followed. He could not but feel 
gratified at being associated with a toast which embraced so many dis- 
tinguished names. To say that he was not able to make a speech was the 
truth ; but to say that he did not expect to be called on would not be the 
truth. Whenever the flag of England and those stars and stripes met, 
there would be something to be done ; and he hoped, under such circum- 
stances, he might not be found sleeping on his post. The flag of St. George, 
wherever it came, brought peace and prosperity. It was a powerful flag, 
and it behooved an enemy, wherever he saw it, to look to himself, or he 
would find himself knocked into a cocked hat. John Bull kept a sharp 
eye on the United States, and they also of the United States kept a sharp 
eye upon Joha Bull. When these two powers were united, peace and 
prosperity prevailed throughout the world, and it was to be deplored that 
ever their friendly relations should be destroyed. He had seen the flags 
of both natisns under rather peculiar circumstances, and circumstances 
that few mes who did not belong to his profession would have an oppor- 
tunity of sedng. They were accustomed to see the stars and stripes float- 
ing only fram mast-heads or from the public buildings. Some years ago 
when he was engaged in removing some Indians beyond the Mississippi, 
one day he encamped, and saw a party approaching him ; he took his glass, 
and foundthey were Indians. He sent out an Indian with the stars and 
stripes, ani the leader of the Indians immediately displayed the red cross 
of St.Gearge. He wanted him to exchange flags, but the savage would 
not, for, be said, “ that he dwelt near the ine Bay Company, and they 
gave him this flag, and said that it came from his t mother across the 
great watirs, and would protect him and his wife and children wherever 
he might fo.” He had found it as the white man said, and he would not part 
with it. ‘I could not,” said Major S., “but admire the feeling of confi- 
dence andthe sentiment.” Another anecdote he related, as characteristic 
of an Eugishman’s love for his country. A company of them had been 
visiting tte tomb of Washington. They were all affected by the scene, 
and felt asif the great father of the Republic were present. An English- 
man, who was of the company exclaimed, ‘“ Would that he had been an 
Englishmm!”’ He was too great a lover of his country to wish that he 
were the @untryman of Washington, but he wished Washington were his 
The gallant Major concluded by wishing success and pros- 
perity to the St. George’s Society. His address (here very imperfectly 
reported) jnd delivered in a manly tone of voice as befitted its manly style, 
drew dow! immense applause. A 

The sixh toast brought out the representatives of the Sister Societies. 
First on tle list was Mr. Adam Norrie, President of the St. Andrew’s, who 
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made his «knowledgment on the part of the society to which he belong- 
ed for thehonourable manner in which the toast was drunk. He spoke of 
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the growth of the British power, and said, wherever she establishes a 
colony, she sets on foot her schools and her laws. He concluded by toast- 
ing" The Colonial Empire of Great Britain.” 

r. Richard Bell, on the part of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, said 
that he would not attempt to inflict a speech upon them, and after a few 
witticisms, gave the following toast :— 

“ Here’s a health to honest John Bull, 
When he’s gone we never will find another ; 
With hearts and glasses brim full, 
Here’s a health to old England, his mother.” 

Mr. Peter Roberts, of the St. David’s, said that though their national 
emblem was not as well perfumed as the rose, yet the sons of Wales would 
be always found in close connection with the sonsof St.George. He con-| 
cluded by giving the health of the “ Prince of Wales, our future King.” | 

Mr. J. DePeyster Ogden, responded on behalf of the St. Nicholas 
ciety. It was with great satisfaction he congratulated the Society, on 
reaching this its sixty-seventh Anniversary. He bowed with profound re- 
spect to their age. eir President had expressed a desire to see the two 
nations united. He (Mr. Ogden,) was not one of those who believed in 
the millenium, nor that the great enemy of mankind, was to be chained 
for one thousand years. He, too des to see peace between them. If 
their flags were to be united, let it come ; but we should act for the pre- 
sent, and hope for the future. England was a great commercial nation. 
An invasion was talked of; and to us at a distance it even seemed as if it 
was not only talked of, but might take place. But, he doubted not, her 
children would defend her, in such anevent, and show that Britannia reeds 
no bulwark on the sea. He rejoiced atthe Society’s success. It had been 
said that Societies of this kind begot prejudices. He did not think so. He 
believed all these institutions were such as to make a homogenous people. 
This country gave to the emigrant li and privileges, but above all, 
the assurance of a home which he might maintain undisturbed. England 
owed to us this debt at least, that we transmitted to posterity her lan- 
guage and her laws. He concluded with giving the following sentiment: | 

The St. George’s Society—A strong link in the extending chain of Benevolent 
Institutions ; itself the most ancient and time honoured of them all. | 

Mr. Simeon Draper briefly responded on the part of the New England | 
Society, and said after a few remarks, that the New England Society came | 
on this occasion with the olive branch, as he trusted that she always would | 
to the St. George’s Society. He felt a to come there as a true-born | 
Yankee, confessing here and everywhere that we are willing to measure | 











the same head, that the Government is in earnest in its rightful endea- 
vours to prevent London being made the central dépot for insurrectionists 
against established Governments. At the same time some mystification 
| appears to have been practised, which may or may not hereafter be cleared 
| up. We can only entreat our pro-Kussuth contemporaries of this region 

not to be too indignant at any efforts that may be made, by the British 
authorities, to keep him from violating our laws regarding plots against 
foreign states. Let them remember how loudly and how justly they 
called upon their own Government to keep watch and ward against 
Cuban filibustieros, and how soon they may have to call again. 

Nothing otherwise, of much moment, has characterized the Legislative 
doings. A desultory conversation took place in the House of Commons, 
on the evening of the 8th inst.,in regard to the requisite training of young 
men intended for the Diplomatic service. The relative advantages of em- 
ploying persons specially educated for that profession, or selected indivi- 
duals possessing only general qualifications, was discussed by Mr. Ewart, 
Lord Stanley, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Disraeli, without any specific re- 
sult. Even our long-time and very able Foreign Secretary exhibited a 
singular indecision, blowing hot and cold at one breath, as is sometimes 
his pleasant wont, when subjects are not serious or pressing.—Lord John 
Russell has announced that the Tuscan Government has apologised for 
the rough usage of Mr. Crawford, a brother of the M.P. of that name, who 
was summarily expelled from Florence on the 23rd of March, under the 
unfounded suspicion that he was concerned in a contemplated insurrec- 
tionary movement. It must be owned that the plain-speaking of the Bri 
tish press in respect to Continental politics has engendered a decided ill- 
will towards our countrymen throughout a considerable portion of Europe. 
This is, however, but a temporary, or at least a minor evil. When not 
pushed to excess, it can be endured ; when it amounts to outrage, it will 
be righted.—Poor Feargus O’Connor’s Chartist and other vagaries are 
over. A jury has declared him a lunatic since the 10th of June last, the 
day on which he was committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at-arms of 





a lance with anybody, and to extend the hand of friendship to all. He| the House of Commons.—Mr. Gladstone’s financial project is the theme for 











gave the following toast : 

May St. George and St. Jonathan clasp their hands in peace and friendship, 
and unite with all the other saints around, about, above us (but not below us,) 
in elevating the dignity and honour of the human race. 

The seventh toast was followed by “Glorious Apollo” ; and the last 
regular one of the evening, which of course was tumultuously welcomed, 
by “ Here’s a health to all good Lasses.” 

Mr. Young of the Albion, being then called upon by the chairman, after 
returning thanks for the honour of being elected First Vice-President of 
the Society, expressed his regret that by an unfortunate coincidence they 
had been deprived of the presence of a large number of expected guests, 
one of whom at least he had expected the gratification of toasting. Mr. 
Wallack, whom he had heretofore drawn out in connection with Shaks- 
peare’s birth day, was unable to be present; the gallant Dr. Kane, of the 
Grinnell Exploring Expedition, was at the moment invalided ; whilst Mr. 
Thackeray, who had promised to be there, had been seized with a sudden 
yearning for home, and had sailed on the preceding Wednesday ; and 
even the chaplains of the Society had been kept away. Being thus thrown 
out of his usual pleasant duty of introducing some well-known guest, Mr. 
Y. feared that it would avail him little to repeat the invocation of Faul- 
conbridge in King John— 

Saint George that swinged the dragon, and e’er since 
Sits on his horseback at mine host’s door, 
Teach us some fence ! 

But having been informed, within a few moments, that there were two 
or three Englishmen then present, who had just arrived for the purpose of 
attending the expected Exhibition of American arts, science, and industry, 
he dwelt very briefly upon the fact, and concluded by proposing 

Success to the British exhibitors at the New York Crystal Palace. 

After the toast had been drunk, Mr. Young said that he understood one 
of the British exhibitors was present, and had volunteered a donation of 
$100 to the Society. He did not wish his name to be known. The 
President thereupon gave the health of “ the Generous Unknown”: which 
was followed by the appropriate sentiment from Mr. Pitt, 

May the friends of the Society, like the widow’s cruse of oil, never fail. 

The Chairman then gave the health of Ex-Presidents Joseph Fowler and 
Edward F. Sanderson, to which Mr. Fowler responded, excusing himself 
from speaking because of ill-health, but proposing the health of one of the 
oldest ex-presidents, Mr. Thomas Dixon,—Mr. Sanderson gave “ The Pre- 
sident of St. George’s Society, Montreal,” to which Mr. C. H. Castle, ex- 
President of that Society, responded, and gave— 

England and Englishmen throughout the world. 


To ¢ the health of the Stewards,” which was drank with all the honeurs, 
Mr. E. F. Ward briefly responded, and proposed a sentiment ; “ American 
Wives.” Mr. Lyster was called on for “ The Friar of Orders Grey,” and 
Mr. Condon sang “ The Flag that braved a thousand years.” 

It being now eleven o’clock, the President read two communications just 
received by telegraph. The first, from the St. George’s Society in Phila- 
delphia: ‘Our sympathies fly with the magnetic current to our brothers 
in New-York, and cry, “ Hail to St. George.’” The other, from St. John, 
New-Brunswick: ‘ The St. George’s Society will drink the friends of St. 
George all over the world at 9 o’clock. Will you join?” 

On the Chairman now retiring, Mr. Young was called to occupy his 
place, and another hour was harmoniously past, in the interchange of song 
and sentiment. In allusion to the telegraphic messages just mentioned, 
Mr. Y. took an early opportunity of stating that the late hour at which 
they were received rendered it impracticable to return a telegraphic an- 
swer. He proposed, however, after a few words on the important bearing 
of the Colonial upon the National interests, the following as a toast. 

Reciprocity of good-will between the British Colonies and the United States— 
the ground-work for Reciprocity of Trade. 

At midnight the party broke up, after an agreeable and social evening, 
with which all present appeared highly satisfied. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NOW OPEN, 
A‘ the Galleries, 663 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, A. M. to 10, P. M., daily—the 


Twenty-eighth Annual Exhi nearly 500 original works in Painting a d 
Statuary (never before exhibited) by living Artists. 4 a = dee 


&@ Single Admission, 25 cents—Season Tickets, 50 cents, 
—— ee — 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10934 a 109%. 








REMOVAL. 
The Office of this Journal is removed from Barclay Street to 10 Park Place. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1853. 


By the arrival of the steamer Humboldt from Havre and Southampton, 
we are put in possession of London papers to the 13th inst., inclusive ; 
and by the arrival of the Canada at Halifax, we have telegraphic reports 





of three days’ later date. By them we learn that, on the evening of the | 


llth, the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill was passed by the House of Com- 
mons, after a division of 288 to 208, following another five-hours’ debate. 


An abstract of the proceedings, together with a few pithy extracts, will be | 


found under our Parliamentary head ; and it is with sincere regret that 
we there put on record a proof of most scandalous trickery on the part of 
Lord John Russell. It will be seen that, since he withdrew that clause of 


his bill, which was originally intended to deprive the Churches of Eng- | 


land and Scotland of their contingent claim upon the Imperial Treasury, 
his manceuvring Lordship has discovered that the claim itself is one that 
cannot be sustained. In other words, he confesses himself bound in jus- 
tice to give a certain guarantee ; and when assured that the guarantee is 
worthless, declines peremptorily to take any steps towards making it | 
otherwise. Well might Sir John Pakington denounce the inconsistency | 


abundant speculations; but to them we certainly shall not devote any 

portion of our limited space.—The famous Mrs. Stowe has been received 
with moderate triumphs at Liverpool; but neither can we promise to 
| chronicle all that may take place with reference to her, and the clique, 
English and American, who have set her up as the wonder of the day.— 
| A later mail brings intelligence from Burmah that the repulse of the Brit- 
| ish expedition before Donabew was rather more disastrous than at first 
‘represented. The number of killed and missing is now set down at 100. 

We regret also to notice a rumour that the disaster was partly owing to 
| a misunderstanding between the naval and the military forces engaged 
| with the enemy. 





It is impossible to keep the eyes of one’s mind from the East, where so 
interesting a political game is being played ; but strain them as we may, 
the mysteries of Russian diplomacy are not easily to be penetrated. The 
accounts from Constantinople now reach down to the 31st of last month, 
at which date Prince Menschikoff was still negotiating, and the British 
and French Ambassadors had not arrived. The Times correspondent, 
usually a reliable authority, has reported that the Czar’s envoy insists 
upon the representatives of France and England being kept in entire igno- 
rance of his progress, and of the nature of the state subjects discussed be- 
tween himself and the Turkish Divan. This injunction of secrecy is in 
itself suspicious, and may be viewed by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as in- 
compatible, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, with British in- 
terests. We cannot be long kept in suspense. 

From France there is no special news of moment, unless it be the tempo- 
rary indisposition of the Emperor, and the publication of repressive decrees 
regarding the residence of foreignrefugees. The policy of Louis Napoleon 
is, as we have repeatedly observed, best known to himself; and his organ, 
the Moniteur, puts forward such inconsistent reports regarding it, that the 
public remain much in the dark. Since the refusal of the Pope to perform 
the ceremonial of the coronation, that pliable paper has taken gronnd 
against efforts recently made by the High-Church party to bring Roman 
Catholicism in France directly under the controul of his Holiness. Thus 
there are wheels within wheels moving the complicated machinery of the 
State, centred though it be in a single individual ; and it is quite possible 
that the trumpery question of putting a material crown on Louis Napo- 
leon’s head may affect French designs in the continued occupation of Italy, 
and in fact the whole Continental policy of France.—Marshal Radetsky, 
it is now said, has refused to accept the honours awaiting him at Vienna, 
and will remain in his autocratical position in Lombardy, until summoned 
thence by another king whose call may not be refused, and cannot, in the 
course of nature, be far distant.—In Sicily, an attempted insurrection has 
been put down ; and there the rumours most freshly manufactured have 
announced that the ubiquitous Mazzini is present. 





The amalgamating process of which we made brief mention, a fortnight 
since, is to be applied to certain of the Canadian rail-roads, that are and are 
to be ; and in another part of this day’s Albion will be found such portions of 
the prospectus of the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, as will 
make the general reader conversant with its plans and purposes. Itis a 
document that will excite vast attention throughout the Provinces, for it 
does not deal with a stupendous project that can have no existence save on 
paper; but with one that, whilst it is boldly conceived, will be pushed 
forward under the influence of men who combine vast commercial enter- 
prise with unbounded pecuniary resources. The arrangement, if it be be- 
yond a peradventure, must be productive of the greatest changes. How 
will it affect Nova Scotia, and her long-debated plans for internal and in- 
ter-colonial rail-roads?’ What will Quebec say to it, with the growing 
desire there prevalent to improve the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and 
make that the great highway from the Atlantic to the West? Can New 
Brunswick look without jealousy upon the expected concentration of Bri- 
tish trade in a seaport of an adjoining State ? Must not even the questions 
at issue between this country and British North America be indirectly 
biassed in their settlement by this new phase in local affairs? On these 
and kindred points, our well-informed Colonial contemporaries will have 
much to say. We content ourselves, in view of so vast a monopoly im- 
pending, with again expressing a hope that the public may be protected 
against abuses that often follow the grant of privileges, well intended but 
| too rashly conferred. The story is an old one, of great companies hailed 





| at their outset as public benefactors, and denounced subsequently as 
| public oppressors ; let us hope that in this case watchful guardians may 
not be wanting. 

We wish we could give any satisfactory information to our Colonial 
| readers, as to the probability of a settlement with the United States of the 
| much-controverted question of reciprocal trade, and others supposed to be 
| connected therewith. All, however, is in doubt. At one moment we hear 
| that Mr. Buchanan, the newly-appointed American Minister to Great Bri- 
| tain, would only accept the post, on condition that all matters at issue. 
between the two countries were to be entrusted to his sole management in 
| London ; whilst at another time it is telegraphed from Washington that 
the Secretary of State and Mr. Crampton have renewed negotiations. The 
one certain thing is, that the Colonists are becoming more and more de- 
cided in their protests against any tampering with their local advantages, 





and meanness of such a course! We have yet to learn how it will be re- and any bartering away of their rights and privileges. without ample and 
ceived in the House of Lords ; and also how the parties most interested | satisfactory compensation. And could we whisper a word of advice in the 
will look upon all this shuffling.—It will be observed also, by reference to! ear of Lord John Russell, who seems to have superseded all the Secretaries 
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of State, we would tell him that all the recent anxiety displayed by him, 
that colonial self-government should be something more than nominal, will 
be cast in his teeth presently, if the Imperial government should be so un- 
wise as to disregard the plain-speaking that has latterly been heard in 
New Brunswick. To the Joint Address to the Queen from the Legislative 
Houses of that Province we adverted briefly last week, and having now 
been favoured with a fair copy of it from Fredericton, we must express our 
deliberate opinion that the British Minister who makes light of it will 
sorely try the loyalty of those whose views and feelings it represents. We 
wish that it had been in accordance with etiquette, that so powerful a do- 
cument had been addressed to the House of Commons, for it is on the floor 
of that House that the Colonial voice ought to be heard, and the declara- 
tion of the Provincial Parliament carries more weight with it, than the 
threats of the “N. B. Colonial Association” can do. The latter body dis 
tinctly calls for a satisfactory commercial adjustment with the U. S., of 
the power of negotiating a treaty on its own behalf. Failing the grant of one 
of these two demands, it says that “ separation from the Empire, and the in- 
dependence of the North American Colonies, will be desirable and inevita- 
ble.”! Ere they prate any more about their desire to secure self-govern- 
ment to the Colonies, let the members of the Imperial Administration 
grapple with the alternative thus submitted. We must add at the same 
time that we are ignorant of the numbers, position, and influence of the 

component parts of this Association. Downing Street ought to be more 
enlightened. 

In connection with the Fisheries, several of our contemporaries havé, 
within a few days, been discussing some of the papers connected there- 
with, which were laid before the Senate of the United States early in 
Marck, and partially made public at the time. A certain letter from Mr. 
Everett to Mr. Ingersoll, respecting the language used by Lord Malmesbury 
in one of his dispatches to Mr. Crampton, figures conspicuously amongst 
them ; but seeing that both the British Foreign Secretary and the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State have ceased to occupy their official positions, we 
are not inclined now to enter upon an unprofitable and recriminatory dis- 
cussion. What we had to say touching the more important of these docu- 
ments, and touching Mr. Everett’s mistaken views of the Fishery question 
itself, was said at length in the Albion of the 5th of March. 





If the statements of some of the Washington letter-writers be credible, 
the President of the United States is about to send abroad a complete set 
of Knights Errant, in the guise of American Ministers to foreign Courts 
and Nations. Carte blanche is to be the order of the day ; each nominee 
is to take his own course ; and not a few of these lively newspaper-corres- 
pondents seem disposed to start off their friends on their missions, to the 
tune of “ The Devil take the hindmost !”” Thus we read that Mr. Buchanan 
is to proclaim, in London, the intended enforcement of the Monroe Doe- 
tine ; that Mr. Borland (a U. S. Senator who has violently denounced the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and has just been appointed minister to the 
Central American States,) is to drive the British clean out of all the lands 
and waters embraced within his sphere of diplomacy ; and that Mr. Soulé 
at his own discretion is to coax, bribe, or bully the Spanish government into 
handing over Cuba to the keeping of the Great Republic. The other 
leading appointments are not yet made ; and we rest in ignorance there- 
fore of the person to whose lot it will fall to resuscitate the nationality of 
Poland, of Hungary, or of the Italian peninsula. These matters will all 
be settled in due time, when the President is able to distribute the loaves 
and fishes at his disposal to the thousands of hungry applicants.—Mind, 
we say that these things are to be, if faith be pinned upon the ultra demo- 
cratic journalists. But we don’t rely implicitly upon their communications 
to the public, nor believe that General Pierce’s tenure of office is to be 
marked by an insane crusade against the world. A writer in the Wash- 
ington Republie may pleasantly remark that “it is ten to one that Mr. 
Borland will get us into a muss in Central America, just when a muss may 
be necessary to the consummiation of our State Department’s ends.” The 
Washington Union may seriously urge that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
ought to be considered as null and void, because it hampers the free action 
of the U. S. and tends to prevent their exclusive controul over all the 
inter-occanic communications ; or it may, with an amusing assurance, state 
that European pretensions and dimplomacy have hitherto delayed and 
embarrassed the execution of such a project, when the direct reverse is the 
fact, and when European influence and money have been long held ready 
to forward any feasible plan. Journalists, we say, may indulge in such 
vagaries of imagination but we do not believe it probable that the elect of 
his countrymen will plunge his country into irretrievable difficulties, and 
check its growing wealth and power, in order to gratify the cravings of 
those who live upon political excitement, or to adjust his policy to the 
views of irresponsible schemers. 


Thomas Kaine, the Irish fugitive from justice, was discharged from cus 
tody on Tuesday last, by decision of Judge Nelson, of the U.S. Circuit 
Court, who delivered his judgment on the occasion at a length too great 
for our columns. It was however trebly grounded, the three points being, 
that the requisition for the man’s delivery should have been made upon 
the Executive and not upon the Judiciary—that the Commissioner before 
whom the examinations were held was not a proper officer within the 
meaning of the Act of Congress based upon the Treaty—that there was 
not sufficient evidence of the man’s criminality tendered even to this in- 
competent tribunal. 

With respect to this last reason assigned by the learned Judge, we think 
it must strike common-sense people as a very remarkable one; not so 
much as applicable to Kaine’s own case, as on account of the principle 
laid down. His Honour states that Mr. Commissioner Bridgham “ found 
him (Kaine) guilty of the charge,” and directed him to be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. With all respect for his Honour, the Commissioner did no suc” 
thing. He merely found that there was sufficient evidence to warrant 
Kaine’s committal for trial ; and it is in his strange and illogical mode of 
thus confusing the preparatory investigation with the solemn tribunal of 
Justice, that Judge Nelson seems to us to be wandering from his text. 
“The proof,” says he, “in all cases under a treaty of extradition should 
be, not only competent, but full and satisfactory, that the offence had been 
committed by the fugitive in the foreign jurisdiction ; sufficiently so to 
warrant a conviction, in the judgment of the Magistrate, of the offence 
with which he is charged, if sitting upon the final trial and hearing of the 
case. No Magistrate should order a surrender short of such proof.”—So 
then, it seems that the magistrate is to transport himself to an imaginary 
Bench, to have before him an imaginary Jury, and in short, to try the 
cause! Not thus do we understand the duties of the magisterial office, or 
the obligations of the Ashburton Treaty. We thought that the purport of 
the latter was to send fugitives from justice to their respective countries, 
that they might there be tried. Judge Nelson would have them tried in 
the first instance under foreign jurisdiction ; if indeed he does not believe 
that criminals escaped from the condemned cell are the only fugitives to 
be surrendered. 

The second point raised by his Honour is too purely legal for our com- 
prehension ; but this is of less consequence, because it is on the first that 
the main stress is laid. Yes; after all the foolish outcry made by Coun- 
sellors, echoed by portions of the Press, and caught up and acted upon 
by a mob of Kaine’s countrymen, to the effect that the man’s offence was 
a political one—after all this, we say, comes Judge Nelson endeavouring 
to merge the judicial in the political character of all extradition proceed- 
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ings, and arguing, with solemn gravity and most singular infelicity, that 
the safest mode of avoiding governmental influences and governmental 
prosecutions is to mix up Governments as much as possible with the ad- 
Wainistration of international law. This is a curious position to be taken 
“by an American Judge ; and one in which, as lovers of freedom and the 
rights of man, we should scarcely like to participate. We have a general 
mistrust of Executives, for undoubtedly many things are done by them 
which were better left undone ; and especially do we desire that the foun- 
tains of justice should not be muddied by an infusion of their troubled 
waters. Why should a man accused of murder be invested with that 
false interest, and draw upon him that false sympathy, with which it is the 
fashion to clothe men accused of treason? What will society gain? Shall 
we be better secured from crime, because Secretaries of State and Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary are compelled to protocol on legal matters, which 
properly belong to men of another profession? We confess we prefer the 
final sanction of the highest powers, to the preliminary one, that Judge 
Nelson deems essential. 

These remarks might be indefinitely extended ; but reasons to the con- 
trary are obvious. It remains only to say that, on Tuesday, another ef- 
fort at obtaining the surrender of Kaine, was made by the Counsel em- 
ployed by the British Government ; but that, under Judge Nelson’s decis- 
ion, in which prior application to the President of the U.S. was held to be 
a sine qua non in a legal arrest under the Treaty, it was deemed advisa- 
ble to abandon the case, at least for the present.—We have only to add 
that the tone of the advocates of Kaine, in Court and in print, has entirely 
changed, and that he is no longer held up to the public asa martyr 
to his political persecutors. When you ask any knowing fellow the reason 
of so much present moderation, contrasted so strongly as it is with former 
violence—you will receive in reply a wink or a smile, and a hint that the 
Irish vote is not just now in the market. There were a few cheers audible 
in the neighbourhood of the Courts on Tuesday, when the prisoner was set 
free ; but there was nothing like a demonstration of feeling. 

An important step has been taken respecting the law of the State of 
South Carolina, by which coloured seamen arriving there are kept in 
durance, until their vessel sails again from the port which she has entered. 
This local law is known to be at variance with the general laws of the U. 
S. ; and there has been much controversy on the subject, both between 
the North and South, and between Great Britain and the State Govern- 
ment of S.C. By way, however, of testing the cause legally, an action 
has been brought by the coloured cook of a British vessel from the 
Bahamas, who was, under this plea, in custody of the Sheriff of Charleston 
District, from the 10th to the 26th of May, 1852. Damages were laid at 

$4000, and the suit for assault, battery and false imprisonment, was tried 

on the 21st inst., before the U. S. Circuit Court in Charleston. Justification 
was pleaded, by the Defendant’s Counsel citing the various local laws that 
regulate the treatment of coloured seamen and immigrants ; and accord- 
ing to the charge of Judge Gilchrist, the Jury returned a verdict for him. 
A bill of exceptions to the charge was duly tendered ; and the case will 
go up in due time to the Supreme Court of the U. S. at Washington. 








The Washington Republic must find the seat of Government rather a 
dull place since its party has gone out of office, or it could scarcely have 
devoted more than an entire editorial column, on Friday of last week, to 
a long article on the birth of an English prince. Now, we never expect 
that in treating of such subjects, our views should be consulted, or our 
taste be gratified ; but we certainly should have expected rather a closer 
adherence to facts, and a somewhat more consistent line of arguments. 
The presence of the usual officers of State at Queen Victoria’s acéouche- 
ment is chronicled, with horror at the indelicacy of the custom. By 
reference to the Court Circular, it will be seen that there were actually 
present on the occasion just three persons—her Majesty’s husband, her 
nurse, and her physician—the grandees of the realm being at thé time in 
an adjoining apartment.—So also, in the teeth of universal testimony, this 
accomplished lady is piteously spoken-of as a person incapable of “ com- 
prehending the tendency of any important administrative deed enacted in 
her name ;” and she is further said to be surrounded by “imbecile and 
pampered children” —From this calling of names we do not deem it nec- 
essary to vindicate the Royal family of Great Britain ; but hastily pass on 
to mark the absurd inconsistency of the Republic, which in the first instance 
asserts that a “ wooden image” might answer just as well as Queen Vic- 
toria for all the purposes of Royalty, and follows up the assertion by de- 
claring that her eldest son, “ wise or simple, saint or debauchee,”’ is to be 
the “ruler of a vast empire !”—We have not space to prolong these re- 
marks, and the occasion does not call for it; but we commend our con- 
temporary to better informants than he possesses in regard to the occu- 
pants of our Royal palaces, and to a better understanding of the theory 
and practice of the British Constitution. 





Santa Anna, whose hatred of the Americans has been undisguisedly ex- 
pressed, may soon find himself in unpleasant collision with them. Gov- 
ernor Lane, of the U.S. Territory of New Mexico, has laid claim to a por- 
tion of the Mecilla Valley in Chihuahua, which is not within the bound- 
ary line agreed upon by the U.S. Commissioners.—Having summoned the 
U.S. troops in the neighbourhood to enforce his claim, the Commanding 
officer has refused his aid ; but the Governor, nothing daunted, is said to 
be making war on the strength of volunteer resources, whilst the Mexicans 
are hastening to oppose him. What will be said and done at Washington 
is matter of interesting surmise. 


Peace, or at least a suspension of hostilities, is said to have been de- 
clared at Buenos Ayres. May it prove more enduring than the last. 





Important Book Save.—Lovers of rare volumes, choice editions, costly bind- 
ings, splendid illustrations—in short, of all that is useful and ornamental in the 
furnishing of library shelves—are recommended to take a look at the large and 
varied collection of imported books, now on sale by auction, at the establishment 
of Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co., in Park Row. The pleasure derived from a 
personal inspection induces us thus to call attention to it. 





Tus Hirroprome. Last night, the Editorial corps of this city and neighbour- 
hood were invited to a private dress rehearsal by the Franconi troupe, prepara- 
tory to the opening on Monday. We shall speak of the entertainment next 
week. The Hippodrome is the telk of the novelty-loving town. 

—_—o—- 
GLEANINGS. 


A Danish artist of Copenhagen, Scholer, has just produced a brilliant 
specimen of a new art, a large portrait of Thorwaldsen engraved in sty- 
lography, drawn with a stylus on a black mass with a thin white coating, 
and thence transferred comew by means of the electrotype-—Since 
the new patent law of “-° came into operation on the Ist of Octo- 
ber last, upwards of one thousand patents have been taken out.—— 
Bulwer says, ever since there has been so great a demand for type 
there has been less lead to spare for cannon balls, and Bulwer is right-— 
On the 6th ult, a comet was discovered at the Observatory at Rome 
which presents strong indications of ideptity with that of 1664, one of the 
most minutely-described comets recorded.——Later news from Texas con- 
firms the reported discoveries of gold on the Upper Colorado River, and 
also above Austin. Large amounts are said to have been collected, and 
great excitement prevailed in Texas——Rubies are emblems of love, and 
emeralds of friendship. A “ a pn ” ring has the following stones ar- 
ranged in a pore: rez, emerald, garnet, amethyst or aqua-marine, ruby 
and diamond. initials form the word “regard.”——A woman has 
been sent to jail at Cincinnati for twenty days, on bread and water, for 


page in one of the wards of that city at the late election, by dressin 
in male attire, and passing herself off as a man. It appears she attemp 

to vote a second time, when her vote was challenged, a row ensued, her 
sex was discovered, and she was .—Rome is just now so full of 
sight-seeing foreigners flocked together from all quarters of the world to 
witness the Easter ceremonies, that houses cannot be found sufficient to 
lodge them, nor carriages sufficient to convey them through the drenching 
rain to St. Peter’s and the Vatican———The Savannah river no longer di- 
vides the city of Augusta from the seaboard. The cars from Charleston 
safely reached the depot at Augusta on the 7th inst., making the first trip 
between the two cities by railroad, with a large party of invited guests. 
——Six full-grown panthers were killed a few weeks ago in Elk county, 
Pennsylvania. The largest measured thirteen feet from the nose to the 
end of the tail——Dr. Fulford, the highly esteemed Bishop of Montreal, 
was amongst the passengers for Liverpool by the Europa, on Wednesday 
last.——About £1,500 had been sent home to Lady Franklin from Van 
Diemen’’s Land, (where Sir John Franklin was beveenee a few years 
back,) as a Tasmanian tribute, to enable her to follow up her noble at- 
tempts to save the missing voyagers. 


Navy. 
Corrs OF RoyaL Manrines.—First Lieut. and Adjt. Forbes to be capt., v. 


Erskine, dec.; First Lieut. Domville to be adjt.; Sec. Lieut. Douglas to be first 
lieut.; Sec. Lieut. Lloyd to be first lieut., v. Tucker, placed on half-pay. 


TriaL-Trir OF THE Great Taree-Decker.—The Duke of Wellington, 131 
guns, screw steamship, Capt. H. B. Martin, C.B., came into harbour to-day from 
Spithead, having completed the trials of her engines. To-day she has under- 
gone several trials of her expansion gear, and other points, all of which have 
been most successful. She steamed into harbour in the finest style, easily stem- 
ming the strong tide that had just turned. The results of this, the first trial of 
this great ship, have been altogether of the most satisfactory character, and 
have afforded the highest pleasure to all who have been concerned either in her 
construction, the manufacture of her engines, or the putting them together. 
She made her six runs at the measured mile (reported yesterday) without the 
slightest flaw occurring in her machinery, and, although the 10.103 knots per 
hour she averaged was accounted a surprising result, thefe is no doubt but that 
she will ultimately even surpass that. The above speed was but about 2 knots 
per hour less than that averaged by her Majesty's steam yacht Fairy, in her re- 
cent trials ; the latter being a vessel expressly built for speed, having received 
every improvement that was calculated to adapt her for the screw. Admiral 
Superintendent Fanshawe, and Capt. Sir B. Walker, surveyor of the navy, were 
on board during the trials yesterday, and among other naval and scientific offi- 
cers and gentlemen, M. Dupuy de Lome, the builder of the French steam ship of 
war Napoleon. Mr. Abethell, master shipwright of this dockyard, the builder 
of the Duke of Wellington ; Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow, by whom the engines 
were constructed, and Mr. Murray, chief engineer of this dockyard, and his chief 
assistants, by whom the engines have been put together, were also on board, 
and received numerous congratulations on the success of their united skill. 
During the trials of the Duke of Wellington many thousands of persons con- 
gregated on the ramparts of the garrison, at Southsea-common, P veemmer and 
the Isle of Wight, and the outbursts of cheering from them, when the gigantic 
ship a proached within ed distance, were of the most enthusiastic charac- 
ter. The ease with which, with a screw propelled by engines of only 780 horse- 
power, she breasted the tide gave them sufficient cause to do so. She has now, 
= yey A = so pon na — ~y —— proceed with her fittings. 
$ shot and water on board, and is otherwise pro i idly.— 
Portsmouth letter, April 12. ay 





Obituary. 


Sik DAnrEL ToLER Osporne, Bart.—Sir Toler Osborne, died at Rathmines, 
on the 25th ult., aged seventy. He was son of the late Sir Henry Osborne, Bart., 
by Harriet, his first wife, daughter and co-heir of Daniel Toler, Esq., of Beech- 
wood, elder brother of the first Lord Norbury. The old estates of the Osbornes 
passed from the family in consequence of the marriage of Catharine-Isabella, 
only child of Sir Thomas Osborne, eighth Baronet (uncle of the gentleman 
whose death we are recording), with Ralph Bernal, Esq., captain in the army, 
who assumed, in consequence, by al licence, the surname of Osborne : he is 
the present M.P. for Middlesex, and Secretary of the Admiralty. Sir Toler Os- 
borne married, in 1805, Lady Harriet Trench, daughter of the first Earl of Clan- 
carty, and leaves several chi 
borne, twelfth Baronet. 


Henry JOHN CoNYERS, Esq., OF Coprep-HAL., Essex.—This gentleman, 
the famous sportsman, died on the 30th ult. “ Mr. Conyers (says the thelmsford 
Chronicle), might well be called the father of the Essex hunting field, since he 
had been at the head of a pack of foxhounds for halfa century, and no man had 
— more, or applied a greater portion of time and energy to the pursuit of the 
chase in all its spirit.” For the last few years age had begun to tell on his once 
iron frame ; but his last illness was not of many days’ duration. In politics Mr. 


Idren, of whom the eldest is now Sir William Os- 





Conyers was a Protectionist. At the period of his decease he wasa county ma- 
——, a Deputy-Lieutenant, and Colonel Commandant of the East Essex Mi- 
itia. The family, of which he was a descendant, was a branch of the ancient 
stock of Conyers, of Yorkshire and Durham, and has been settled in Essex since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


PAusic. 


PuiLyarmonic Sociery.—The fourth and last Concert of the season took 
place on Saturday evening, at Niblo’s. The following was the Programme. 


Part I. First § wom in B flat, Op. 38, [first time,] R. Schumann. 1. An- 
dante maestoso ed Allegro vivace. 2. Larghetto. 3. Scherzo—molto vivace. 
4. Allegro animato e grazioso.—Duet, from ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,”’ W. A. Mo- 
zart. Miss Rosa Jaques and Mr. Philip Mayer.—Concertstiick—Piano and Or- 
chestra, C.M. Von Weber. Mr. August Gockel. 

Part II. Overture—“ Leonora,” in C, Anno. 1805, [first time,] Beethoven.— 
Aria— Der Krieges Lust ergeben,” from “‘Jessonda,” L. Spohr. Mr. Philip 
Mayer.—Caprice Burlesque—* Polichinell,” Piano-Forte, A. Gockel. Mr. Au- 

t Gockel._Aria—‘ Jeanne d’Arc & Rouen,” Luige Bordese. Miss Rosa 
aques.—Overture—‘“‘ Euryanthe,” in E flat, C. M. Von Weber. 


Robert Schumann’s first Symphony demands more than a passing notice ; its 
entire construction is pretentious, and challenges criticism. It is highly elabo- 
rate, denoting a profound knowledge of harmony, and great skill in instrumenta- 
tion. The various movements are constructed after the models of the great 
masters, and display a considerable acquaintance with the resources of art, and 
a certain degree of characteristic talent almost amounting to originality. Most 
of the effects of the modern combination of the instruments (orchestration) 
may be found in one or the other of the various movements, while a classical 
and masterly progression of the various parts indicates the learned musician 
and the keen observer. The style can scarcely be said to be an imitation of any 
one author, nor yet sufficiently new and peculiar to stamp it as original. It is 
rather such a style as might be produced by a careful and attentive study of the 
works of the great Symphonists, moulded by no inconsiderable talent. And 
such we take to be the case. The most glaring defects of this Symphony are 
its poverty of melody, and its incongruous and incoherent character. For in- 
stance, in the Larghetto, where, if anywhere, we may expect a flowing melody 
there is an attempt at melody, which is frittered away by its long continuance, 
and eventually ends in an anti-climax as unsatisfactory as it is tedious. The 
pretentious opening of the Larghetto leads the hearer to.expect a movement in 
the great style; a melody first delivered by a particular instrument, and after- 
wards developed by the various combinations of the orchestra. So far is this 
from being the case, that the same melody is never again heard, but snatches of 
various melodies succeed one another, without any necessary or apparent con- 
nexion, and the end of the movement arrives, not because the subject has been 
amplified and illustrated—the movement therefore naturally ceasing—but simply 
because the author chooses to stop. He might have gone on for any length of 
time with equal propriety, or have stopped after the first twenty-five bars. This, 
indeed, is the character of the entire Symphony. Passage succeeds passage, 
and contrary movements follow one another, all indicating great knowledge of 
the means of the orchestra ; but the movement ends without producing any 
effect, much less a climax, and we are left to wonder, why, since no special mo- 
tive or theme has been exhibited, the author did not stop before. In short, the 
various passages, or scraps of melody, have no necessary connection with one 
another, no natural sequence. What was last might as well have come first, 
and any given number of measures might have been struck out or transposed 
without interfering with the effect or destroying the unity of the composition. 
Indeed there is no Unity or Intention in the whole work. The author seems to 
have sat down to write, without having any fixed idea to evolve and elucidate. 
He proceeds from one disjointed passage, to another equally so ; he piles har- 
mony on harmony till a culmination takes place, and we are let down from one 
elevated position, only to begin again some new unconnected, irrelevant me- 
lody or passage, leading to nothing and ending in nothing: the author stops 
because the movement is long enough. Look at the C minor of Beethoven. 
The first two bars of the first movement and the subsequent melody of four bars, 
are repeated in every variety of form that genius and science can suggest ; now 
in the Bass, now in the Oboe ; at one time in its natural position, at another in 
inversion ; here an octave above, there an octave below. And this process is 
continued to the end, giving the idea of unity of design and perfect keeping in 








the execution, and satisfying all the demands of the ear and the intellect. In 


the Finale to the same Symphony, see the wonderful manner, in which the sub- 
ject-melody is taken up by the double-bass, two octaves below its original posi- 
tion, while the other instruments are engaged in a mass of appropriate and 
characteristic accompaniments, each part being a melody by itself, different 
from every other, yet all of them cognate to the principal melody! This we 
consider the perfection of symphonic composition ; and for the absence of this 
quality as well as for the reasons previously given, we consider Schumann’s 
Symphony an inferior work, not to be ranked even with the Dei minores, Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, Gade, &c. 

The “ Leonora” of Beethoven is one of his greatest works, characterised by 
all the peculiar grandeur and mysterious solemnity which so clearly indivi- 
dualize this great master. It was not well played, and in one part the violins 
were entirely out. Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” fit companion to “Leonora” (can 
we award any higher praise ?) was played in a very spirited manner. 

The Programme announces this as the completion of the eleventh season, and 
we are warranted in asking, what has this society accomplished in these eleven 
years, and what improvement has taken place from year to year, but more es- 
pecially in the last five years. When we call to mind the beautiful manner in 
which the orchestral pieces were given even three years since, the great atten- 
tion paid to the most delicate shades of meaning and the most minute marks of 
effect, we are constrained to express the opinion that the performances of the 
society, so far from having made any advancement, are not up to the standard 
above alluded to. Why is this? One principal cause we take to be, the con- 
tinuance of the same conductor, while the society possesses several members 
equally capable filling that important post, and even more ambitious of raisiug 
the standard of the performances. We may, in answer be referred to the London 
Philharmonic, which under Costa’s management has attained a degree of profi- 
ciency almost amounting to perfection. A full reply to this objection would re- 
quire more time and space than we can afford. We will only remark, however, 
that the objects of the two societies are totally different, and that in addition to 
productions of the best music in the best style and the advancement of the Art 
in general, the society here has another office to fulfill, viz: to educate conduc- 
tors. We do not wish to be dependent upon any one conductor ; we wish com- 
petition, in short, the Democratic principle,—rotation in office. Again: the 
number of performing members is not sufficient for the proper execution of 
the works of the great masters. For instance—at the last Concert, there 
were by the Programme, 21 violins, 7 altos, 7 violoncelli, 7 contrabasses, 
to counterbalance 2 flutes, 2 oboi, 2 clarionets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 
trombones. This number of stringed instruments is not enough. The London 
Philharmonic contains 48 violins, 15 altos, 15 violoncelli, 15 contrabasses, for the 
same number of wind instruments as are in our Philharmonic. At the grand 
Test Concerts on the Continent of Europe, there are ordinarily 9 trombones, 
three sets of three each, with the other brass instruments to correspond—and 
yet they are not heard preponderating, so great is the number of stringed and 
reed instruments combined with them. This is what we mean by a well-balanced 
orchestra. Even in accompaniments to Solos, we want the large number of 
stringed instruments. Fifty violins playing piano may produce a sound no 
louder than that of one: but then the quality of the tone produced by the fifty is 
what gives the effect. Again, in an orchestra it is necessary that every man be 
able to play, and play well the part allotted to him : if he cannot, he only mars 
the general effect, and had better be left out. As ina sentence every word that 
does not contribute to its strength, weakens it, so each performer, who is unable 
to play clearly and distinctly the part before him, detracts from the force of the 
music and weakens its effect. We are induced to believe that some of the mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic do not add to its effective powers, although they may 
to its numbers. In view of this we boldly assert that no such thing asa Pian- 
issimo is ever produced by this Society. Those who have heard the wonderful 
effect of a Pianissimo as contrasted with a subsequent or previous Forte or dou. 
ble Forte, will appreciate how great a defect this isin the Philharmonic per- 
formances. We have thrown out these general remarks in no spirit of carping 
or fault-finding, but rather that the members may be made sensible how much 
they have yet to accomplish for the perfect fulfilment of the noble object they 
have in view ; and that they may allow no sectional or party feeling, or nation- 
al jealousy to blind them to their true interest, and that of the Society. Will 
they take these things into friendly consideration, and act with wisdom and 
justice ? , 

We have left ourselves scarce space to say a word of the debutant Pianist, Mr. 
Gockel, or of the vocal performances. Briefly then, Mr. Gockel has no light and 
shade, no crescendo or diminuendo ; he rushes from one extreme to the other : 
his Piano is almost inaudible, while his F. .¢ is insufferably loud and violent. 
He may be called a locomotive player—he is either a fast steamboat or a lazy 
gondola,—a locomotive or a lady’s pheeton—a streak of lightning, or a farthing 
rushlight. We abominate such antitheses. His executivn is unparallelled for 
its rapidity, yet is distinct ; only equalled by a steam engine, to which he is in- 
ferior in point of feeling, or expression. His gesticulations at the Piano are 
equally pretentious and ungraceful ; not exactly those of the Minuet de la cowr 
or the Gavotte de Vestris. He may be a respectable teacher, and occasionally 
play to assist at a Concert, but we would not advise him, to start upon a 
Concert tour, on his own account as a first-class virtuoso. We have no time to 
speak en detail of the manner in which he played his pieces, and perhaps he will 
thank us for it. We cannot say that his Burlesque of ‘ Polichinell,” (Punch 
and Judy) albeit it was encored, added much to the’ classical dignity of a Phil, 
harmonic Concert, especially as it followed immediately after Beethoven and 
Spohr, 

The Duet from the “ Nozze di Figaro” was well sung by Miss Jaques and 
Mr. Mayer, but is not well suited for the Concert-room. Mr. Mayer’s aria from 
Jessonda was very satisfactory. Miss Rosa Jaques, though evidently much 
frightened, sang very charmingly and correctly. We were sorry however, that 
she should have selected such a commonplace, trashy, Italianised French aria, 
as that of “ Jeanne d’ Arc. Surely she mighthave found something better. We 
don’t know who is the author, but are told, that he is a small French composer 
named Louis Bordes, who has Italianized his name into Luige Bordose in order 
to make his vocal compositions go down. If they are all like this specimen, 
they ought to ‘‘ go down.” 


Tux ITALIAN OpEra.—The length of the preceding article on the Philhar- 
monic compels us, nolens volens, to be particularly brief in our remarks upon 
the Opera, this week. We regret this the more, as we have so much, so very 
much, and so many pleasant things to say, which we must for the present leave 
unsaid.—Since our last we have had three performances of the “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” and one more of “ La Gazza Ladra.” Certainly the greatest Operatic 
performance ever witnessed in this hemisphere, and one but very rarely, per- 
haps never equalled in the world, was that of ‘“‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” Let the in- 
credulous, or those who might perchance consider our praise exaggerated, look 
over the following cast, in which all the principal artists are found filling se- 
condary parts, and then imagine the effect, if they were not lucky enough to 
hear it themselves. Our peerless Alboni, for the first time in America, appeared 
as Maffio Orsini, a small part, but one to which no artiste but herself can do 
full justice. Madame Rose de Vries was the Lucrezia, and though not as per- 
fect in her vocalisation as we could have wished on the first evening, (perhaps 
the result of nervousness, consequent upon a first appearance in such juxtaposi- 
tion,) on the second and third evenings was a most acceptable and effective 
Borgia. Of Salvi’s Gennaro, and Marini’s Duke Alfonzo, we have little to say, 
but that they were up to the high standard by which these artists may be 
judged.—The remaining small parts, ordinarily given to choristers were on these 
occasions filled by such artists as Sangiovanni, Beneventano, Rosi, Rovere, 
Quinto, Zanini, &c., and from this our readers may judge the etfect of the en- 
sembles, where such a combination of voices sang the chorus parts. Another 
feature was the introduction of a band behind the scenes, where the music in 
the introduction is supposed to be heard from within the Ducal palace. We re 
gret that this Opera, with so immense a cast, should be withdrawn 80 Soon ; 
only three nights, where ten would have scarcely been enough. But we live in 
a fast age, are a fast people, and must have a continuous rush of novelty. 

“ La Gazza Ladra,” with its gushing and ever fresh melodies, and its grand 
harmonic combinations, was also repeated during the week. Madame Alboni’s 
Ninetta, Marini’s Podesta, and Beneventano’s Fernando, deserve & more length- 
ened notice than we can possibly give to-day; but we shall revert to them again, 
in a reswmé of several Operas, which we intend to make shortly. 

Next week we are to have the best and greatest of all Operas, Mozart’s im- 
mortal Don Giovanni, conducted by Mr. Max Maretzek, his first re-appearance 
in New York. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Prismatss. By Richard Haywarde. New York. 1853. Appleton— 
A goodly and most pleasant volume is this, made up of “ fugitive pieces ” 
in prose and verse, overtaken, reclaimed, and set forth by their author, in 
very captivating form. The contents are varied—tales, sketches, fanciful 
essays, and rambling dissertations—but throughout them all there is dis- 
coverable a loving sympathy with the brighter parts of haman nature, 
some insight into the philosophy of human life, an abundant vein of inter- 
mingled wit and humour, and a scholarly acquaintance with books. “ He- 
tabel” and “ The First Oyster-Eater,” quoted at length in preceding Co- 
lumns, will give our readers a fair specimen of Richard Haywarde’s abili- 
ties, and tend to prove the truth of his assertion, that there is a natural 
alliance between pathos and humour. 

Elliott, Darley, Kensett, Hicks, and Rossiter, have volunteered to the 
(so-called) Mr. Haywarde the assistance of their clever pencils, and are 
ably reproduced in wood-cuts. Their illustrations are excellent ; and it 
May perhaps in a measure be owing to the engraver, that we single out 
from them Darley’s Cornelius Van Tienhoven carrying home to Nieuw 
Amsterdam the spoils of a foray on Long Island, and a village church- 
yard by Rossiter.—The publishers also have done their part nattily ; 
though we must protest against title-pages devoid of punctuation. In this 
case, the names of the artists just mentioned are enumerated in the above 
order, but without the intervening commas. By thisabsurdity, one of the 
number is converted into Mr. E. D. K. Hicks. 


Darsy Burns. By Julia Kavanagh. Ibid. Appleton.—It would seem 
that the domain of fiction is at present almost entirely in the hands or un- 
der the pens of the feminine writers of the day. Take away those two 
kings of fiction and satire, Dickens and Thackeray, and almost every other 
popular name you mention is that of a woman. Miss Bronte’s “ Villette” 
is the chief novel of interest, and proves her to be first in the throng, for 
power and originality. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, Lady Fullerton, and a host 
of others, all possessing more or less genuine talent, occur to us, had we 
the time to enumerate them. “Ationg them, Miss Julia Kavanagh is well 
known as one of the readiest of these writers, and one whose tales, if not 
absorbing, are at the least interesting. We remember her pretty story of 
“Nathalie” as something complete in its way, and the more artistically 
meritorious from its very simplicity. ‘“ Madeleine” was another good nar- 
rative, written naturally and earnestly ; and there are many others by 
this lady which her readers must recall with great pleasure. ‘“ Daisy 
Burns,” however, is not in our opinion so successful an effort ; though suc- 
cessful is scarcely the proper word, for whatever is unnatural does not de- 
serve to succeed, and in “ Daisy Burns” there is much that is forced and 
exaggerated. To originate a plot is not demanded in these days of diffuse 
scribbling ; nor is it the least necessary in securing a reader’s interest. 
Let the characters be true to nature, and the events be narrated without 
affectation, and a story is sure to be read, ifnot always admired. The 
plot of the one before us is of the most antique, but, as we implied above, 
with that we find no fault. Daisy is an orphan, adopted by a young ar- 
tist, to whom her father had been generous; and the progress of Daisy’s 
affection for this guardian—from the gratitude of the child to the tender- 
ness of the woman—and the change in her guardian’s love—from the pa- 
ternal to the conjugal—form the subject of these two volumes. It would 
perhaps be difficult for any writer to choose a theme involving greater 
mastery over the heart, than the transition of two minds from one condi- 
tion of feeling to another, which is to be managed so gradually that the 
victims are unconscious of their state until circumstances open their eyes 
to it. It is a subject requiring not only accurate conception, but what is 


at fault. The first volume, containing the story of the heroine as a child, 
is the better of the two; but the whole tale is too much spun out, and 
would have been greatly more effective if it were halfaslong. There is 
too much repetition, too much common-place dialogue ; and the character 
of Miriam is far-fetched and unnatural.--The writer’s name will secure a’ 
fair audience, but Miss Kavanagh has done, and we believe can do, much 
better. 

Poems. By Alexander Smith. London. Bogue.—Three or four weeks 
ago, we picked out from a London periodical, and transferred to our co- 
lumns, a little poem by this rising genius, who, we find by papers subse- 
quently received, is at once generously welcomed to Parnassus. There is 
such a dearth of poetry (not of verse) in these days, that. if any American 
publisher reproduces this volume, it will surely sell. Only, in such a case 
as this, the author must have a share of profits, if there be honesty or ge- 
nerosity in the trade. Meantime, read what the Leader says: 


We have a certain pride in Alexander Smith. Not only have these co- 
lumns been frequently enriched by beautiful passages of his writing, not 
only have we had to fight a battle for his right as a poet to express in sin- 
cere beauty the sincere language of passion, but we alsc sounded a loud 
trampet in his praise till its echoes reached the ears of a publisher who has 
had the honour and the sagacity to behave liberally to an unknown man 
of genius! Mr. Bogue will find that he has made a good calculation in 
making a generous offer ; for if Alexander Smith be not ere long recog- 
nised as a real poet, in the most serious and exclusive sense of the word, 
‘we will burn our pens and renounce for ever the judicial seat ! 

Our readers know the chariness with which we use the terms genius and 
poet, terms so prodigally scattered through the periodicals of the day that 
they almost lose their significance—like an old piece of money fingered 
through miscellaneous commerce till the effigies be scarcely traceable— 
when, therefore, we say that Alexander Smith j is a poet and a man of un- 
mistakeable genius, we are giving praise beyond the power of epithets, 
That he has many faults and short comings we admit ; but these are so ob- 
vious, they lie so on the surface of his writing, that we do not care to dwell 
on them ; and we shall better consult the reader’s pleasure by reservin 
our space for extracts that will display the luxuriant imagery and exqui- 
site felicity of expression which herald in him the great poet he will be, 
when age and ripe experience lend their graver accents to his verse. 

At present the subjects he delights to paint are the stars, the sea, the ri- 
vulets, and boyish love. Full as his poems are of love, however, the love 
is only that of young desire quickened by an ssthetic sense of beauty; com- 
panionship of spirits he does not yet conceive. It is the light in the eyes 
of his mistress, the sunbeams playing through her hair, the passion of er 
lip which, when pressed to his, lifts his spirit to such exaltation that (to 
use his own d phrase) he “seems to walk on thrones!” asif kingdoms 
were the only stepping stones for one so supremely raised above other 
mortals by his bliss! This it is which the young poet sings of, because this, 
and this only has he felt. He is but one-and-twenty ! 

One cannot say much for the substance of his poems ; but their form is 
exquisitely poetical. He has nothing to sing of but Nature and his own 
emotions. He makes his Muse a harpsichord whereon he plays fragments 
of melod , practising his hand till some great « symphony of song be born 
within him. Therefore our extracts will convey an accurate idea of the 
vee) - nd will —-_ * — of his powers ; especially of the 

elicity of his images. » for exampl. iati 
ae the the _ ple, these variations on his 
“ As when, upon a racking night, th 
Draws the vale curtains of the Sabeerg Cheats 
And shows those wonderful mysterious voids.’ 
Throbbing with stars like pulses.” P 


“ This wood I’ve entered oft when all is sheen 
The princely Morning walks o’er diamond dews, 
And still have lingered, till the vain young Night 
Trembles o'er her own beauty tn the sea.” 


* The sun is dying like a cloven king 
he - b H the — 49 —— moon, 
ike a pale prophetess, whom he wronged, 
Leans eager forward, with most hungry eyes, 
Watching him bleed to death, and, as he faint, 
She brightens and dilates ; revenge complete, 


“A mi wy mend bt 
Frome the uctuations of my soul 


‘As, ghost-like, from the dim and tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon.” 


“«T read and read 
Until the sun lifted his cloudy lids. 
And shot wild light ones the leaping deep, 
Then closed his eyes in death. I shed no tear, 
I laid it down in silence, and went forth 
Burdened with its sad thoughts : slowly I went ; 
And, as I wandered through the deepening gloom, 
I saw the pale and penitential moon 
Rise from dark waves that plucked at her, and go 
Sorrowful up the sky.” 


Read these upon the sea :— 
“ Better for man, 
Were he and Nature more familiar friends ! 
His part is worst that touches this base world. 
Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand.” 


“Tf ye are fair, 
Mankind will crowd around you, thick as when 
The full-faced moon sits silver on the sea, 
The gaget meee lift up their gleaming heads, 
Each s ering for her smile.” 


“ Love lights upon the heart, and straight we feel 
More worlds of wealth gleam in an upturned eye, 
Than in the rich heart of the miser sea.” 


“ Thy spirit on another breaks in joy: r 
Like the pleased sea on a white-breasted shore— 

ste” I am alone. 

The past is past. J see the future stretch 

All dark and barren as a rainy sea.” 


Here are stars and sea together :— 
‘on poor star 


“ See 
That shudders o’er the mournful hi of pines! 
*T would almost make you weep, it seems so sad. 
°Tis like an orphan trembling with the cold, 
Over his mother’s grave among the pines. 
Like a wild lover who has found his love 
Worthless and foul, our friend, the sea, has left 
His paramour the shore ; naked she lies, 
Ugly and black and bare. Hark how he moans! 
The pain is in his heart. Inconstant fool! 
He will be up upon her breast to-morrow 
As eager as to-day.” 
The felicities are sand-numerous, and often Shaksperian, e. g.— 
“ A thought struck all the blood into his cheek, 
Like a strong buffet.” 
Or, when he speaks of ramblers feeling “ the breezes in their /ifted hair,” 
and “quick she turned her face—looks met like swords.” What pic- 
turesqueness in this :— 
‘* And surgy plains of wheat, and ancient woods, 
In the calm evenings cawed by clouds of rooks.” 
This is quite in Shakspeare’s manner :— 
“ My drooping sails 
Flap idly ‘gainst the mast of my intent. 
I rot upon the waters, when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.” 


As also this :— 4 
“ As for myself, 
There’s nothing new between me and the grave, 
But the cold feel of death.” 


And this :— 
‘“‘ Now, what a sullen-blooded fool was this, 
At sulks with earth and Heaven! Could he not 
Out-weep his passion lke a blustering day, 
And be clear-skied thereafter ?” 
He speaks of men whose bearts 
‘« Have grown as stony as the trodden ways.” 
What a feeling there is in this :-— 
“The terror-stricken rain 
Flings itself wildly on the window-panes, 
Imploring shelter from the chasing wind. 
Alas! to-night in this wide waste of streets 
It beats on human limbs, as well as walls!” 


We have quoted enough, and yet we have not quoted a third of the fine 
passages our pencil has marked. Having read these extracts, turn to any 
poet you will, and compare the texture of the composition—it is a severe 
test, but you will find that Alexander Smith bears it well. 

As a sample of his lyric sensuousness we will quote this song, and then 
send the reader to the volume itself :— 

‘“* My heart is beating with all things that are, 

My blood is wild unrest ; 

With what a passion pants yon eagef star, 
Upon the water’s breast ! 

Clasped in the air’s soft arms the world doth sleep, 
Asleep its moving seas, its humming lands ; 

With what an hungry lip the ocean deep 
oy a for ever the white-breasted sands ! 

What love is in the moon’s eternal eyes, 

Leaning unto the earth from out the midnight skies ! 


Thy large dark eyes are wide upon my brow, 
Filled with as “antes Heats 
As yon low moon doth fill the heavens now, 
is mellow autumn night! 
On the late flowers I linger at thy feet. 
I tremble when I touch thy garment’s rim, 
I clasp thy waist, I feel thy m’s beat— 
O kiss me into faintness sweet and dim ! 
Thou leanest to me as a swelling peach, 
Full-juiced and mellow, leaneth to the taker’s reach. 


— hair is loosened by that kiss you gave, 
t ~_— m _— over ; 
Another yet! , a8 & Weary wave 
Subsides upon the shore, 
My hungry being with its hopes, its fears, 
y heart like moon-charmed waters, all unrest, 
Yet strong as is oan as weak as tears, 
Doth faint upon thy breast ! 
I feel thy clasping arms, my cheek is wet 
With thy rich tears. One ! Sweet, sweet, another yet!” 


Tue Lonpon Ciuss: THEIR ANECDOTES AND History. London. Henry 
Adams.—By «a curious coincidence, the little volume before us came into 
our hands a very few days before the appearance of that pleasant intro- 
ductory article on “Clubs and Clubbists” in the current March number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. By a curious coincidence, we say, because the 
writer of that paper laments at the 4° f outset of his gossipping lucubra- 
tions, the non-existence of any work of the very character c which the 
book here under notice is actually distinguished. It must be confessed, 
that a publication of this character had really for a long time been re- 

uired, as the writer in Maga has remarked with some show of interest in 
the charm of its ultimate production. As a preliminary to a work some- 
what larger and more elaborated, the volume issued from the press by Mr. 
Adams must be regarded as welcome to more than the contributor to 
Blackwood. It will be hailed, we doubt not, with satisfaction by the vast 
majority of those town men—whose name is legion—having a personal in- 
terest in the origin and doing of such establishments as those conspicuous 
by their architecture among the shops or private dwelling-houses of Pall- 
mall and Piccadilly. Whoever has compiled the agreeable narrative here 
presented to the public, must be allowed to have ‘og ae himself delight- 
fully enough, even if his pages be submitted to the hypercritic, or (which 
is pretty much the same) the curmudgeon. A glorious jumble of chit-chat 
introduces the reader to the general history of the Clubs of London—a his- 
tory rendered probable throughout by the circumstance of its oe. pro- 
fusely intermingled with appropriate and illustrative anecdotes. First of 
all, in this amiable gossip, we have mention of the famous “ Mermaid,” in 
Friday Street, founded by Sir Walter Raleigh, who then introduced to the 
English the extraordinary and delightfu! novelties of—the potato and 
tobacco! Delightful, we say, with all submission to those who regard the 
former as having proved the bane of Ireland, and with all respect for the 
enthusiastic horror entertained for the latter by our excellent and merry 
George Cruikshank—himself, once upon a time, according to his own ac- 
knowledgment, a habitual dallier with the meerschaum. Another club of 
the same matchless age of poetry and good fellowship was—Ben Jonson’s 
own—the “ Devil Tavern,” near Temple Bar. Here it was that, assisted 
by the learning of Selden, that rare humourist penned his celebrated Leges 
Convivales. Overleaping a considerable interval in our national history, 





She in lonely triumph through the night,” 


we come to the clubs of the days of Dryden—clubs with such whimsical ti- 























tles as the “ Club of Kings,” and the “Club of Ugly Faces.” Contempo- 
rary with these was the “ King’s Head, or Green Club,” destribed 
amusingly by Roger North in his Examiner. Subsequently, towards the 
middle of the last century, was established the “ Beefsteak Club,” a resort 
of some ceiebrity. Another club, founded about the same time, and of a 
similar character, though described by the writer of the present volume as 
perhaps of a “ more refined order,” was the “ King of Clubs,” the members 
of which assembled at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, every Satur- 
day. Having duly mentioned the foregoing, and some few others of lesser 
importance, our anouymous author arvives at last at the more t 
system of Modern Clubs—the subject more immediately under ‘ 
tion. Specimens of this system—such as the Albion, and the Clarence, and 
the Cocoa Tree, and Graham’s, and Watier’s—although of co: vely 
recent origin have already become extinct, and most of them for- 
otten. Not so those which are found afterwards enumerated. enty- 
four of these are sufficiently remarkable to be particularised :—White’s, 
Boodle’s, Brooke’s, The Union, Alfred, Arthur’s, Senior United Service, 
Junior United Service, The Army and Navy, Traveller’s, Oriental, Carl- 
oa, meg = meng nee Atheneum, Senior eee Oxford and Cam- 
ge, Wyndham, Parthenon, Arectheum, 
Gresham, and Whittington. oO 
Several of the anecdotes related in connection with some of these clubs 
are highly amusing, but the so-called “ witticisms” of Selwyn are to our 
thinking, in the very last degree abortive and abominable. If thesé be ex- 
amples of his wit, surely the man must have been the most intolerable of 
bores; and when we remember that he was not of our time, we can only 
be gratefal for being spared such an infliction. What a melancholy notion 
of wit they must have had in those days, if Selwyn was ranked 
among their Dii Majores! Besides these twenty-four clubs above enume- 
rated, there is another the name of which does not appear in the catalogue, 
and which is only mentioned at the close of the volume quite incidentally 
—the “Coventry” in Piccadilly. As an appendix are given the rules and 
regulations of four of these great establishments—the Army and Navy, the 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Conservative, and the Atheneum—selected 
for that purpose by writer, because they may reasonably be said to re- 
present the four orders making up the entire system, namely the Military, 
the University, the Political, and the Literary. Altogether the little vo- 
lume is quite a repertory of entertaining anecdotes. Giving the history 
of clubs—it is the vade mecum of clubbists.—London Sun. 


Books Receivep.—Legends of the West. By James Hall. Author's revised 
edition. Putnam.—The Mother and her Offspring. By Stephen Tracy, M.D., 
formerly a Missionary Physician to the Chinese. Taetyers-Dasiotita and tne 
Sandefesti : or, a Night with the Jesuits at Rome. By Edmund Farrene, John 
S. Taylor.—_Jeames’s Diary ; A Legend of the Rhine ; Rebecca and Rowena. 
By W. M. Thackeray. Appleton.—The Kathayan Slave, and other Papers con- 
nected with Missionary Life. By Emily Judson. Boston. Ticknor.—The Deck 
of the Crescent City ; a Picture of American Life. By W. Giles Dix, Putnam. 
a Day Scripture Readings, with Brief Reviews and Practical Observa- 
tions, for the use of Families and Schools. By the Revd. John L. Blake, D.D. 
Ibid.—The Lover's Stu em ; or the Two Suitors. By Emilie F. Carden. Har- 
pers.—The Merchant’s and Banker's Almanac for 1853. J. Smith Homans.—The 
Camel Hunt: a Narrative of Personal Adventure. By J. W. Fabens, author of 
‘* Life on the Isthmus.” A new edition. Putnam.— he Chapel of the Hermits 
and other Poems. By J. G,. Whittier. Boston. Ticknor—Spain : her Institu- 
tions, Politics,and Public Men. A Sketch. By S. T. Wallis, author of “‘ Glimipses 
of Spain.” Jéd.—The New Bond of Love; Scraps from the Writer’s Albums. 
Anonymous.—Doctor Birch and his Young Friends. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Illustrated by the author. Appleton. 
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CuarLecore New Cuurcu.—This beautiful edifice has been erected 
from the design of Mr. John Gibson, architect, upon the site of the old 
church, and at the sole expense of Mrs. Lucy, of Charlecote- , near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and celebrated as one of the early haunts of Shaks- 





eare. 
. The church is situated in the park, near the high road, at the end of an 
avenue of fine old elm-trees which leads from the family mansion. The 
style of the church is Gothic, of the fourteenth century. The exterior, as 
well as the interior, (the latter being richly groined), is entirely of stone, 
principally from the quarry belonging to the Earl of Warwick, and 
which is of similar quality to that used in the building of Warwick Castle. 
The plan consists of nave and chancel, 120 feet long, with the Lucy Cha- 
pel and vault ; and on the north side, over the latter (which is partially 
below the surface), there isa gallery with seats for the school children, 
and a space for the organ. On the south side rise a tower and spire, the 
belfry being pierced ; and at the angles angels are carved, holding open 
books, . The lower part of the tower is asa vestry. The east eleva- 
tion has a richly-moulded as wellas acircular window, the latter lighti 
the Lucy Chapel ; and under the string-course of these windows are Served, 
in pannels, Scriptural texts. The gables are surmounted with richly-sculp- 
tured crosses. The north elevation of the Lucy Chapel has three elabo- 
rately carved openings—the centre bearing the arms of Mrs. Lucy, quar- 
tered with those of her late husband, with the inscription “ Edificavit Anno 
Domini 1852,” and the initials M. E. L. at the angles, which are attached 
with a cord to a scroll and shield. The north and south sides of the nave 
are similar, having gabled buttresses, from which are boldly carved gur- 
poyles, the emblems of the Evangelists, and the crests of the Lucy family. 
he windows which are of two lights, are double moulded and cusped, and 
the whole is surmounted by a parapet and carved string course. 

The west elevation of the church is treated with much novelty in de- 
sign, having a deeply sunk paneled arcade serving as seats in lieu ofa 

rch, the centre one forming a richly-carved doorway. Above these are 
incised appropriate texts ; and there is also a very fine and elaborate cir- 
cular window, fitted with stained glass, representing the heads of the 
Apostles, with scrolls containing the Creed ; the head of Our Saviour be- 
ing in the centre ; the glass in this and the three subject windows in the 
nave were presented by the children of Mrs. Lucy ; the circular window 
being given by Miss Lucy ; that containing the Baptism, Woman of Sama- 
ria, Sermon on the Mount, and Christ’s Agony, was given by Mrs, Fitz- 
Hugh ; whilst that given by Aymir Lucy is in memory of his father, and 
executed by Holland. One of the remaining nave windows con the 
arms of the Queen and of the see of Worcester, with symbols of Church and 
State. The other windows have borders, pike and crosslets, the arms of 
the Lucys. The east window contains stained glass, representing the As- 
cension, the Four Evangelists, &c., and is the gift of Mr. Lucy, in memory 
of his late father. The circular window in the Lucy Chapel is a rich ar- 
morial design; being, as well as the east window, by Willement, and 
having the ields of the Lucys (who lie buried there), with dates of their 
death, and the family crest in the centre. 

This chapel is exceedingly interesting from the fact of its containing the 
beautiful monument, by Bernini, of Sir Thomas Lucy (of Shakspearian 
fame) and his lady, representing their full-length foul, elaborately 
carved in statuary marble, and placed under an arcaded canopy of various 
coloured marbles. There are, also, two other interesting monuments in 
the chapel, which latter is separated from the chancel by an elaborately- 
carved oak screen. Reverting to the chancel, which has a brass railing, 
there is a wey ! stained window, containing large figures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, with the deliverance from prison and the conversion ; these 
being the gift of the architect. This window, with those not otherwise de- 
scribed in the nave, were executed by O’Connor. There are five lofty oak 
canopied, groined, and carved stalls on each side of the chancel, of fine 
character and workmanship. 

The reredos under the east window is very exquisite, being elaborately 
carved in stone tracery, and consisting of passion-flowers surrounded by a 
lily wreath. The floor Seay marble. The pulpit and reading-desk, 
to correspond with the ls and screen, are of oak ; and this work is ex- 
tremely well executed by Davis, of Taunton, from the architect’s details. 
The seats are open, and all of oak. The beautiful font was executed at 
the cost of the late Lord and the Dowager Lady Willoughby de Broke ; 
the Hpi in Caen stone, being confided to J. Tolmie. Round the 
bow] is a text referring to beption ; four angels holding shields, upon which 
are carved symbols, are on the sides of the stem, with lilies and tracery be- 
tween te names of the donors, and date being carved upon the lower 
step. e whole of the nave and chancel has what in these days is a very 
unusual feature, viz., a richly-groined stone and embossed ceiling, spring- 
ing from clusters of semi-detatched shafts. The masonry and roof have 
been very nicely executed by Messrs. Locke aad Nesham. 

The design of the church throughout has been well studied, and the de- 
tails admirably carried out by its accomplished architect, John Gibbon ; 
and to Mrs. Lucy is due the highest praise for her munificence in having so 
beautiful a temple erected for the service of the church. It was conse- 
crated on the 2nd inst., by the Lord Bishop of Worcester : a distinguished 
assembly being present at the ceremony.—J/l, London News. 





CuANTILLY.—The princely estate of Chantilly, which in 1830 descended 
to the Duke d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe, has recently been 
sold in execution of the decree of January 22, by which the Fag wei of 
the Orleans family became confiscated for state purposes, by the Govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon, The sale was effected on the 30th of December 
last ; and the purchasers were Mr. E. Majoribanks and Sir E. Antrobus, 
bankers, in London. The purchase, which, in addition to Chantilly, pro- 
perly so called, comprises the forest of Hez, near Clermont, amounts to 
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11,072,812f. 5c ; out of which, 3,072,812f. 55c. were paid in cash, and the 








remain ight millions are to be paid by instalments at different periods. | 
aS oiome ~ a sufficient sum | 


The Duke d’Aumale leaves in the hands of the 
to produce an annual revenue of 110,000f. for the benefit of the old ser- 
vants of the house of Condé. The Prince has kept for himself the altar 
and the ornaments of the chapel of the ye e statue of the Duke of 
Bourbon, and the monument of the Great Condé. It has been also agreed 
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and debentures to bear interest at 6 per cent., from the said Ist July, 
1854. bE ; 
£200 of debentures (one-half of each description) will be issued at par 
i h £200 of shares. : ‘ 
"By the law ranting the provincial aid, it is provided that the bonds of 


i Il be issued as the works advance. These bonds will, 
| ee be held in trust, to be delivered pro rata to the holders of the 


. Soccard should retain space enough in the stables for the accom- | convertible debentures.—Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
a te of the ys Th horse, Baba Ali, which served as the Duke’s | from the completion of the amalgamation until the — works are fin- 
chengee in the campains in Africa, and particularly at the capture of the | ished, will be paid half-yearly in London, in sterling, on the amount from 
Ss 


and which is too old to bear the removal to England. The total 
extent of the demense of Chantilly is 10,297 hectares, 3 ares, 70 centiares 


(about 25,500 acres), of which 200 hectares are occupied by the gardens 


and parks of Chantilly, Sylvie, and Avilly ; 50 hectares by the pelouse, 

1000 by the park of Apremont, 1000 in arable land, and 8000 in forests. 

The forest of Hez and its dependencies contain 17,153 hectares, 48 ares. 
Chantilly existed as a village, with its chateau, as early as the year 900. 


A ‘ ih 
pele gta gly wg lh om ah 7 le vagy eqns A Bg bette | made until the expiration of six months from the date of allotment. Sub- 


ity chiefly to the illustrious family of Condé, to which it belonged 
m the time of Louis XIII. The old chateau was taken down, and a new 
one erected, by the Duke of Bourbon, in 1718. This stately edifice was 


destroyed in the Revolution, when the Menagerie and Museum, which had 
been collected by Buffon, were sent to Paris. Some of the buildings were | 


seerel as the smaller chateau, the palace of Enghien, the kennels and sta- 
es, which latter are built in palatial style. Here were lodged 180 horses ; 
and on the first floor is a suit of 50 Royal apartments. On the Restora- | 
tion, in 1814, the remaining buildings were restored to the house of Condé, 
and many improvements were made by the Duke of Bourbon, who made it | 
his principal hunting-seat. On his melancholy death, in 1830, Chantilly | 
descended to the Duke d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe. The petit 
chateau, built by the Montmorencys is situated in the midst of a lake, is 
handsome and contains a chapel, a Chinese cabinet, and a suite of vast 
and superb apartments. The grounds are laid out in the English and 
French styles in gardens, lawns, parterres, islands, pee, and charming 
walks, There is also a pretty little Gothic building in the midst of the 
forest of Chantilly, on the dam of the margin of the Etangs de Comelle. 
It has four towers at the angles, and is said to have been built by{Queen 
Blanche of Castile, mother of St. Louis. Its sculptured ornaments of 
snakes, frogs, lizards, and snails, intermixed with the foliage of water- 

lants, are appropriate to the aquatic site. The style is Gothic of the 
fifteenth century : it was carefully restored in 1826. 

The grounds of the stables are extensive ; the south front opens toa lawn 
of about two miles in extent; on the north are shrubberies ; on the west 
pleasure-grounds and a grove of elms ; and on the east the orangerie and 
other buildings. ’ : . 

Such is Chantilly, in which residence Charles IX., Henri IV., Louis XIV. 
Louis XV., leah IL, Christian VIL, the Grand Duke of Russia (since 
Paul I.) Gustavus IIL, and the Duke of Brunswick had enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the es and the Princes of Condé. ; 

It was to Chantilly that the Great Condé retired when the gout had in- 
mange him for the fatigues of warfare ; and where Moliére, Racine, 
Boileau, Santeuil, La Rochefoucauld, Bourdaloue, Abbé de Polignac, La 

Bruyére came to amuse his leisure hours. Here, in the state rooms and 
oo , are the battles of the Great Condé, painted by Van der Meulen. 
d Mahon in his “Life of Condé,” has touchingly described its vast 
natural forest, its limpid streams, its green Arbele poplars, which have 
taken root in the ruins of the grand chateau, and now quite overshadow 
them ; its green turf drives, and hedges of hawthorn. ; 
The forest of Chantilly, which joins the park, contains 7600 acres: in 
the midst of it is the Table Ronde, from which twelve roads branch in, 
different directions, and this is the ordinary rendezvous of sporting parties. 
Several racing studs are kept up at Chantilly on account of the facilities 
for training. 


Tue Granp Trunk Rarpway Company or Canapa.—This gigantic en- 
terprise is advertised in London papers ; and from that source the annexed 
particulars are taken. 


The Directors in London are :—Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P., and George 
Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P., (Agents of the Province of Canada, and Directors 
of the Company, on behalf of the Canadian Government), Henry Wollaston 
Blake, Esq., Robert M‘Calmont, Esq., Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, Esq., and 
Alderman W. Thompson, M.P. The Directors in Canada are: The Hon. 





| the debentures, receiving six per cent. interest on t 





John Ross, Member of the Logialgtive Opunell, Solicitor-General for Up- 
of Canada, President, The Hon. Francis Hincks, M.P., Lnspector-General, 
he Hon. E. P. Tache, M.L.C., Receiver-General, The Hon, James Morris, 
M.L.C, Postmaster-General, The Hon. Malcolm Cameron, M.P., President 
of the Executive Council, The Hon. R. E. Carehs Speaker of the Legisla- 
tive Council, The Hon. Peter M‘Gill, M.L.C., resident of the Bank of 
Montreal, George Crawford, Esq., M.P., Brockville, Benaynin Holmes, 
., Vice-President of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway Company. 
W. H. Ponton, Esq., Mayor of Belleville, W. Rhodes, Esq., Quebec, and E, 
F. Whittemore, Esq., Toronto. The Bankersin London are : Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, & Co., and Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. The Engineer in Chief is 
Alexander M‘Kenzie Ross, The Assistant Engineer, Samuel Keefer, 
Secretary in Canada, C. P. Roney, Esq. Solicitors in England, 
Messrs. Swift & Wagstaff, 30 Great George Street, Westminster. Solicitors 
in Canada, G. E. Cartier, M.P., Montreal, John Bell, ., Belleville. 
Applications for shares to be made to Messrs. Laurence, Cazenove, and 
Pearce, Auction Mart, London, brokers ; or to William Chapman, Esq., 2 
Leadenhall Street. 


The advertisement proceeds thus to define the scheme, and estimate its 
financial arrangements : 


The government and legislature of Canada have by various acts incor- 
satel eeveral companies for the construction of different sections of the 
Main Trunk Line of Railway throughout the province, and acts of the Ca- 
nadian parliament have also been passed authorising the amalgamation of 
all the companies whose railways intersect or join the Main Trunk Rail- 
way with the Grand Trunk Railway Company, so as to form one company, 
eee the name of.the “Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada.” 
Arrangements are accordingly in progress for a fusion of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company of Canada East, the Quebec and Richmond Railway 
Company, the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway Company, the Grand 
Junction Railway Company, and the Toronto and Guelph Railway Com- 
pany, with the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, forming toge- 
ther 964 miles of railway (including a bridge over the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal, which will be constructed under the superintendence of Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P., and A. M. Ross, Esq.), with a combined capital of 
nine million five hundred thousand pounds, and for a lease in perpetuity 
of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway from the point of its junction 
with the Grand Trank Railway to the City of Portland, 148 miles, where- 
access is obtained to the Atlantic at one of the natural harbours of the 
estern Continent. 
a A ge era ent a a 
made “P as follows : 
Amount already raised in shares, and spent on works of 
the St. Lawrence and Atlantic and Quebec and Rich- 
ns OEE SS 3 RST eS) £683 ,400 
Amount already raised on bonds..................... 733,000 


£9,500 ,000 


£1,416,400 
Reserved in shares and debentures for the shareholders 
in the St. Lawrence and Atlantic and Quebec and 
Richmond Railways on the amalgamation, and for the 
bond-holders of the Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron Rail- 


2,254,000 
£7,246,000 





This amount will be created and agpettioned as follows : 
Stock in 144,920 shares of £25 eac 
Debentures of £100 each, payable in 25 years, bearing 
interest at 6 cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, 
in London, and convertible into shares on or before 
oe day of January, 1863, at the option of the 
te Elie Mia ds sss GLE 45s 0 5 ¥44sibs6 Gs 
And debentures, convertible into bonds of the Provincial 
Government of £100 each, payable in 20 years, bear- 
ing interest at 6 per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly, in LOMGOM.......ccccecescsrececescsescecs 


£3 623,000 


1,811,500 


1,811,500 


£7,246 ,000 
Of these 144,920 shares, it is proposed now to issne one-half, viz., 
£1,811,500 in shares, and the same amount in debentures, the other half 
having been ees to be taken by the contractors, who, however, enga 
to give to the holders of such shares, on the Ist July, 1854 (twelve months 
after the anticipated opening of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic section of 
the Railway), the option of taking, in equal proportions, two-thirds of 
such remaining moiety ; that is to way every holder of 30 such shares will, 
on the Ist July, 1854, be entitled to claim 20 shares more at par, together 
with an equal amount of debentures, also at par. Such additional shares 
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| time to time paid up on each share. The dividends, as declared, will also 


in sterling in London. 
“ he fir payment in respect of the shares and debentures will take 
place on allotment as follows—viz., £5 on each share, and 20 per cent. on 


| each debenture, to be paid at the Company’s bankers in London, Liver- 
pool, or Canada. The remainder will be called up by instalments, not 
| exceeding £2 10s. pershare, and 10 per cent. per debenture at intervals of 


not less than four months between each call, and the first call will not be 


scribers will, however, have the privilege of aeoenng the calls upon 
e amount paid up in 
advance. 

The description and objects of the Grand Trunk Railway are fully set 
forth, in the appendix, to which especial reference. is craved.—The more 
prominent points therein are :—1. The completeness of the system of rail- 
way, engrossing, as it does, the traffic of Canada and the State of Maine, 
and precluding injurious competition—2. The large amount of govern- 
ment guarantee and of Canadian capital invested—being two millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds sterling.—3. The fact that 250 miles of 
the railway are now open for traffic—-to be increased to 390 miles by the 
close of the present year.—4. The execution of the whole remaining works 
being in the hands of most experienced contractors ; the eminent English 
firm of Messrs. Peto, Brassey, Betts, and Jackson, having undertaken six- 
sevenths thereof, including the St. Lawrence Bridge.—5. The cost of the 
Railway being actually defined by the contracts already made, whereby 
any apprehension of the capital being found insufficient is removed. 

in the Appendix will also be found the data for the following summary 
of probable revenue : 

On 1,112 miles, at an average of above £25 per mile, per 

EE: ns ABUL ARAe EMA ended shes 3h sn 108 %0n sete ees £1,479,660 





Deduct working expenses, 40 per cent................ 691,864 

, — £887,776 
Interest on debenture debt, £4,235,200................ 278,100 
Rental of Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway........... 69,000 





338,100 





Thus showing a profit on the share capital £4,864,800 of 


IES 550 0.05.50 0.0085 crReks rev Anas =tins £549,696 





Mr. Prescort’s MopE or Writinc.—It may not be generally known 
that Mr. Prescott, the historian, is deprived of the use of his eyes, and 
that in his extensive researches into the sources of history as well as in 
the preparation of his manuscript he is obliged to resort to an artificial 
process, which he thus describes in a letter to Mr. Putnam: 

“ As you desire, I send you a specimen of my autograph. It is in the 
concluding page of one of the chapters of the ‘Conquest of Peru,’ book 3, 
chap. 3. The writing is not, as you imagine, made by a pencil, but is in- 
delible, being made with an apparatus used by the blind. This is a very 
simple affair, consisting of a frame of the size of a common sheet of letter 

aper, with brass wires inserted in it to correspond with the number of 
ines wanted. On one side of this frame is pasted a leaf of thin carbona- 
ted paper, such as is used to obtain duplicates. Instead of a pen, the 
writer makes use of a stylus, of ivory or agate, the last better or harder. 

“The great difficulties in the way of a blind man’s writing in the usual 
manner arise from his not knowing when the ink is exhausted in his pen, 
and when his lines run into one another. Both difficulties are obviated by 
this simple writing case, which enables one to do his work as well in the 
dark as in the light. Though my trouble is not blindness, but a disorder 
of the nerve of the eye, the effect, so far as this is concerned, is the same, 
and I am wholly incapacitated for writing in the ordinary way. In this 
manner I have written every word of my historicals. This modus oper- 
andi exposes one to some embarrassments ; for as one cannot see what he 
is doing on the other side of the paper, any more than the performer in a 
tread-mill can see what he is grinding on the other side of the wall, it be- 
comes very difficult to make any corrections. This requires the subject to 
be pretty thoroughly canvassed in the mind, and all the blots and erasures 
to be made there before taking up the pen or stylus. This compels me to 
go over my compositions to the extent of a whole chapter, however long 
t may be, several times in my mind before sitting down to my desk. When 
there the work becomes one of memory rather than of creation, and the 
writing is apt to run off glibly enough. 

WA letter which I received some years since from the French historian, 
Thierry, who is totally blind, urged me, by all means, to cultivate the 
habit of dictation, to which he had resorted; and James, the novelist, 
who has also adopted his habits, finds it favourable to facility of composi- 
tion. I have too long been accustomed to my own way to change ; and, to 
say the truth, I never dictated a sentence in my life for publication with- 
out its falling so flat on | ear that I felt almost ashamed to send it to 
the press. I suppose it is habit. One thing I may add: My manuscript 
is usually too illegible (I have sent you a favourable specimen) for the 
press, and it is always fairly copied by amanuenses before it is consigned 
to the printer. I have accompanied the autograph with these explanations, 
which are at your service, if you think they will have interest for your 
readers. My modus operandi has the merit of novelty; at least I have 
never heard of any history monger who has adopted it besides myself.” 





Important Cask.—A case was determined in the Lord Mayor’s Court 
lately, involving a question of great commercial importance. An Ameri- 
can gentleman bought for cash a circular letter of credit from a mercantile 
firm in the city, addressed to their agents on the continent, and this docu- 
ment authorised the various houses to whom it was addressed to honour his 
draughts. Shortly afterwards, a house at the West-end, which had some 
disputed accounts with him, lodged an attachment with the London firm 
on the funds which they had thus received for the sale of the letter, upon 
the plea that the transaction was a simple deposit, and that the money so 
attached still belonged to the person who had paid it to them, and that 
they, the garnishees or issuers of the credit, incurred no responsibility 
until they came under acceptance. It was also contended that after the 
attachment was lodged, the garnishees could not accept and pay the de- 
fendant’s bills, except in their own wrong. The garnishees, on the other 
hand, maintained that the sum handed them was the purchase money for 
the letter of credit ; that it was ascomplete a sale as if the article bought 
had been goods; that there is no essential difference between giving an 
acceptance at once for the amount and an engagement to accept and pay 
whenever called upon, and hence that the money ceased to be the accredit- 
ed party’s directly he received the garnishees’ engagement in exchange. 
Three points were submitted by the recorder to the jury, all of which 
were decided in favour of the garnishees, but the only one of any public 
interest was the finding by the jury that the money passed absolutely to 
the garnishees in exchange for their credit ; that it simultaneously ceased 
to be the defendants’, and consequently was not attachable. This result is 
very satisfactory, since, if the suit had gone the other way, it would then 
be held that the article acquired, and the money paid for it both remained 
the property of the purchaser ; that an engagement to accept and pay is 
only binding if a subsequent claimant does not step in; and that a person 
who fancies he has a demand can, by a simple affidavit of debt, make the 
issuers of the credit break their engagement to the accredited arty. 
Under circumstances of this kind, moreover, a traveller might find himself 
at the other end of Europe with his funds suddenly cut off, through the 
agency of a court which takes no cognisance of the justice or injustice of 
the claim. The decision, in short, harmonises with the practice of bankers, 
who issue these documents. Any other interpretation would put an end 
to such credits, since no one abroad would advance upon them. It would 
also tend to lessen travellings as people would have to carry all their 
money about with them, exposed to the chances of loss or robbery. 


A Ramway Tuert Exrraorpwary.—At a place on one of the railways 
in this neighbourhood, where a station had been abandoned, and the old 
wooden hut removed, the other day, a bystander saw an ingenious and 
novel theft committed, and made himself accessory both before and after the 
felony—for he looked on, said nothing, and allowed the cunning felon to 
retire unmolested with his booty. Our particeps criminis saw a fine sleek 
rat peer out from beneath the old station office, and presently venture forth 
and proceed to a siding, where stood acarriage, not at that moment num- 
bered amongst “rolling stock.” Climbing up one of the wheels by the 
spokes, the rat reached the place where the composition for lubricating the 
axle is kept, and, and as if to the manner born, he dexterously raised the 
spring lid, and held it up with one of his fore-paws. Then looking round 
to see if cat or hawk, or any of his natural enemies, were abroad, he seemed 
satisfied with his survey, and forthwith plunged his nose and whiskers in 


the yellow unguent, composed we believe of palm oil and tallow, which 
he ate with as much gout as aldermen are said to exhibit towards the green 
fat of turtle. But as circumspection seemed requisite, our whiskered thief 
from time to time withdrew his head from the grease-pan to look around, 
and during these reconoissances he still held up his forepaw, looking the 
while exceedingly furtive and sagacious. As his apprehensions became 
allayed by the general quiet of the place —for no one was stirring near— 
he resumed his “ high and palmy”’ feast, till at length, his delicate epicu- 
rism sated, he withdrew, and suffered the lid to fall, and, descending by 
the spokes, returned to his abode. The cool and systematic manner in 
which this affair was transacted was such as to satisfy the astonished and 
amused spectator that ratty had paid more than one previous visit of the 
same kind. Railway officials should be on their guard against this new 
and unsuspected species of peculation committed on their property.— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Tue NE PLUS ULTRA oF Hore.s.—Itfis said that Sanderson, who keeps the 
College Hotel in Murray street, has formed a plan for building a new hotel 
in the Fifth Avenue, which is to eclipse anything in Broadway or the 
Arabian Nights. The hotel is to be built ofiron or some other metal—we 
are not sure that is not gold or platina—it is to be eight—or it may be 
eighteen—stories high, there are to be no stairs, but the boarders are to 
be transported from one story to the other by steam carriages, or portable 
balloons. Each boarder is to have a suite ofrooms to himself, candting of 
a parlour, dining-room, reading-room, wn A and bathing-room, There 
is to be an Italian Opera and a theatre for English plays, for the exclusive 
use of the boarders, who are to have tree tickets. There will be an exten- 
sive green house and conservatory on the roof, and a large orangery 
under glass in the centre of the hotel, as a promenade in winter. The 
ball-room is to be capable of holding ten thousand persons, and the walls 
are to be covered with the most splendid frescoes by Shegogue and other 
eminent artists. A line of steamers is to be attached to the hotel to | 
in a daily supply of turtle and pineapples from the Bahama Islands, an 
another to bring early potatoes and strawberries from Bermuda. Fresh 
shad and canvas back ducks are to be served every day in the year, and 
there will be a champagne fountain constructed of diamonds and other 
precious stones, in a quadrangle of the hotel. The precise locality of this 
new enterprise has not yet been fixed upon, but it is to be somewhere on the 
line of the Fifth Avenue, between Twentieth and Twelve Hundredth 
streets. The hotel will be commenced as soon as a sufficient sum of money 
shall be subscribed, and it is “‘ estimated” by those who are accustomed to 
such matters, that it will be finished about the same time as the new op- 
= houses now in progress in this city, Philadelphia and Boston.— Sunday 

ourier. 


Tut PRrIcE oF DiaMonps.—Rough diamonds, fit for cutting, are sold at 
£1 13 4 to £2 the carat. A carat is rather more than three grains, and 
156 carats equal to one ounce Troy. But if the stones are above one 
carat, the square of the weight is multiplied by the price of a single carat ; 
so that, for example, a rough stone of three carats costs 3x3x £2 or £18. 
It is similar with cut diamonds, and at present (1850) the purest brilliants 
of one carat fetch more than £8, a brilliant of two carats 2x2x £8, or £32. 
When stones are over eight or ten carats, however, this is altered, so that 
they are often valued still more highly. Diamonds of a quarter of an 
ounce weight are extraordinarily costly, but still larger are met with ; and 
one of the largest known is that of the rajah of Mattun, in Borneo, which 
weighs nearly two ounces and a half; that of the Sultan of Turkey weighs 
two ounces ; one in the Russian sceptre more than an ounce and a quarter. 
The greatest diameter of the last is one inch, the thickness ten lines. The 
Empress Catherine II. purchased it in the year 1772, from Amstermam, 
and for it was paid £75,000 and an annuity of £650. Diamonds weighing 
an ounce exist also in the French and Austrian regalia. One of the most 
perfect is the French, known as the Pitt or Regent diamond. It was bought 
for Louis XV, from an Englishman named Pitt, for the sum of £135,000 
sterling, but has been valued at half a million. One of the stones most 
renowned in the East, is the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, now in pos- 
session of the Queen of England. It came from Golconda to Persia, and 
while uncut weighed more than five ounces, but now, polished, only about 
two ounces. It is valued at more £2,000,000 sterling. Ifwe look only to 
the common mode of estimating the value, a perfect brilliant aegees 
half a pound, would be worth £20,000,000. Some have stated that suc 
a diamond exists among the royal treasures of Portugal, as large as a hen’s 
egg ; according to others this is only a topaz.—[ Sketches from the Min- 
eral Kingdom. 

TRANSFERENCE OF PAINTINGS.—Many of the visitors to the old rooms of 
the British Museum will remember that some of the ceilings were decorat- 
ed with various paintings, which being executed on plaster, the anthorities 
considered could not be removed ; they were consequently allowed to take 
their chance either of destruction or otherwise. An ingenious modeller, 
named Dowling, of No 12, Drury Lane, employed on the building, con- 
ceived the Design of transferring some of the groups to canvas, and has 
entirely succeeded in accomplishing his object. The means he employed 
were these :—he first secured a cloth to the whole surface of the painting, 
with a paste composed of flour, glue, and boiled oil in equa! proportions ; 
and constructed a frame-work in front to receive the painted plaster when 
loosened from the wall: then cutting away the timber work to which the 
plaster was attached, he gradually removed it with ecrapers from the back 
of the picture till the surface became perfectly thin: the painting was 
afterwards fastened to canvas, strained on a frame with a similar paste 
to that mentioned above, and detached from the cloth on its face by the 
application of warm water and soap. The patient ingenuity with which 
the operation has been conducted deserves praise. We have seen the pic- 
tures, and they certainly are as fresh and as free from injury as it is possible 
to conceive such works to be ; one especially, a group of three figures from 
the story of“ Leda,” about six feet square, is in admirable preservation.— 
Art Journal, 

Tue Drunken Controversy.—A rather amusing controversy is at pres- 
ent being carried on between the two cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
and the point in dispute relates to the respective intemperance of the in- 
habitants. A short time ago a Parliamentary return was printed, on the 
motion of Mr. Hume, which contained some important statistics with re- 
spect to the amount of drunkenness existing in several cities of both Eng- 
land and Scotland ; and from some researches which have been since made 
by Lord Provost M‘Laren, it would seem that the returns for the city of 
Edinburgh were very incorrect. Hence the quarrel originated, and a con- 
siderable amount of labour has been employed by the partisans of their 
respective cities tomake out as bad a case as possible for their opponents. 
The Worth British Daily Mail, which devotes two columns to the subject, 
has the following extract from the Scotsman :—‘ We do not care to 
plunge into the details—we are willing, in the meanwhile, to take the 
Edinburgh Return as aggregated by our Lord Provost ; only we must also, 
on the grounds already stated, take the Glasgow Return in its corrected 
form. The figures then assume this very ugly form :—Edinburgh, 9,381 
cases in 166,000 of population, or 1 in 18; Glasgow, 26,000 cases in 333,- 
657 of population, or lin 13. This is what our Glasgow friends have to 
thank our Lord Provost for. His lordship’s attempt was, not to raise 
Glasgow, but to lower Edinburgh—and there we are, Edinburgh low, but 
Glasgow lower still.” 


Story or a “Boor” Question.--A “ Blue Book,” of recent date, nar- 
rates how that a certain shoemaker, at Edinburgh, patented in 1838 a boot 
or a half-boot, which had an elastic “ waist” the waist being that portion of 
the bottom of the boot situated between the tread and the heel: it was made 
of an elastic material, that it might better accommodate itself to the move- 
ments of the foot. The patentee though these boots well suited for our infantry 
soldiers ; and the fourteen years’ correspondence which ensued is quite a 
curiosity. The Commander-in-Chief, knowing that the colonels of regi- 
ments have a peculiar interest in the clothing of the men, disavowed all 
control, but promised to recommend the shoes to the colonels, if the in- 
vention turned out well. The Adjutant-General wrote to the general 
commanding in Scotland with no result. A fire of letters followed from 
the Adjutant-General to the Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, from the 
Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, back again, to the Adjutant-General, 
which lasted up to 1843, when the Adjutant-General declared that he 
could do nothing further in the matter. The patentee then wrote to the 
duke, and a correspondence ensued backward and forward, between ex- 
actly the same parties, until 1847. The inventor then wrote to the Se- 
cretary-at-War, who wrote to the Adjutant-General, who wrote to the duke, 
who wrote to the Clothing Board, who wrote back to the Secretary-at- 
War, who wrote back to the patentee, communicating no satisfactory re- 
sult. The matter finished nearly where it began. Of the merits or de- 
merits of the boot we do not presume to judge ; we only point to the fact 
that certain officers of government take fourteen years to decide how they 
like a pair of boots.—Dicken’s “ Household Words.” 

















STABLES AND StTaBLING.—Stables should be much better ventilated than 
they are, and should be always scrupulously well drained. Horses, too, 
are very often lamed by inequalities in the ground es f stand on ; it 
should therefore be perfectly level, and well perforated with holes to carry 
off wet and keep the stall dry. Innumerable horses go blind from the bad 
drainage of their stables, in consequence of the vapour of ammonia which 





is generated from stagnant stable refuse. Even a greater number of 
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horses become broken-winded from defective ventilation :—0ad air ruining 
their lungs. Grooms have an idea, that by keeping theiy cattle swathed 
up in hot clothes they get good coats. The practice should be discourag- 
ed. Care should be taken to keep the stable at a healthy moderate tem- 
perature, however, and if in a cold situation this should be done by artifi- 
cial means. A groom should never be allowed to clesn his horses in the 
stable ; this isa common reason of horses leaving their food ; it gets im- 

regnated with the dust and scurf of the curry-com® and the brush, and 
oma indeed, uneatable. Few grooms either gem to have a proper 
idea of the use of water. Whenever a horse is waned, the groom should 
never leave him until every hair is dry. As you cannot expect the ostlers 
at inns to do this unless you look over them, I never allow my horses’ legs 
to be washed anywhere but at home. The hoof may be brushed out and 
washed as much as they like: that will dry again ; but no ostler shall 
ever wet a hair of a horse of mine if I know it. 





Tue Emperor or Avstaia.—The Emperor Francis is of a tall and grace- 
ful figure ; he has a high and open forehead, penetrating blue eyes, and a 
smile, the sweetness of which does not exclude the supposition of great 
firmness ; his gait is dignified, and his mannersare distinguished by great 
elegance, Although fond of pleasure, he never sacrifices business to it ; 
he makes his duties a law from which he never deviates. He rises regu- 
larly at 5 o’clock in the morning to devote himself entirely to affairs of 
state. Sporting and riding are the only recreations which he allows him- 
self. He may be seen every day leaving the palace at 2 o’clock to take 
his accustomed promendae, in the winter on foot on the ramparts of the city, 
and in the summer on horseback, on the Prater, the Champs Elysées of 
Vienna. He is scarcely ever accompanied except by one aide-de-camp, 
and is always dressed in a military uniform. Being one of the best horse- 
men in Europe, he is fond of leaping the ditches and barriers of the Prater, 
and he every day tires out three horses in this dangerous exercise. No- 
thing can be more curious than the manner in which he travels. Whether 
in winter or in summer he always uses an open carriage. His hand, which 
from his earliest age has been accustomd to manage a sword, has never Car- 
ried an umbrella ; he eontents himsel, in bad weather, with merely throw- 
ing a soldier’s cloak over his shoulders.—Constitutionnel. 





DeatH FROM WANT OF SLEEP.—How long can one live without sleep? 
This question we have never seen answered. But an authentic communi- 
cation has been made to a British society, whose field of operations are in 
Asia, descriptive of a punishment which is peculiar to the original code 
of China. It appears from this communication, that a Chinese merchant 
had been convicted of murdering his wife, and was sentenced to die by 
being totally deprived of the privilege of going to sleep. This singular 
and painful mode of quitting an earthly existence was carried into execu- 
tion at Amoy under the following circumstances : 

The condemned was placed in prison under the care of three of the 
police guard, who relieved each other every alternate hour, aad who pre- 
vented the prisoner from falling asleep for a single moment, night or day. 
He thus lived for nineteen days without enjoying any sleep. At the com- 
mencement of the eizhth day his sufferings were so severe that he implor- 
ed the authorities to grant him the blessed opportunity of being strangu- 
lated, garroted, guillotined, burned to death, drowned, quartered, shot, 
blown up with gunpowder, or put to death in any conceivable way which 
their humanity or ferocity could invent. This will give us some idea of 
the horror of dying because you cannot go to sleep.— Exchange paper. 





Picture Forceries.—A plan is in agitation for registering every pic- 
ture that may be painted ; the registry, of course, to be effected by the 
artist. This would completely prevent the sale of forged pictures as ori- 

nals ; inasmuch as the forgery of the registration mark would be felony. 
We content ourselves, for the present, with a mere reference to the highly 
important matter.—dtheneum, 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 227, sy L. K. 
BLACK. 























WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 226. 


White. Black. 
1. PtoR4. P toB3. 
2 BwQ2z P moves. 
3. Ktto K 3. Kt moves. 
4. Ktto Kt 4, dble check, and mate. 





To CorresronpEnts.—E. B. C. Sorry to learn of your late indispositi 
glad to receive your facetious Problem. the “ Cirests.” It shall io ae 
a Your illustration, by the way, of “ Black resigns,” is immense.—F. B. 
= * M. shall have early attention.—C. T. is informed that Amateurs visiting 
ew York, from other parts, are always welcome at the N. Y. Chess Club ; 


pot more. a happy to state, flowrishes under Mr. Perrin’s care. On this sub- 


ere 


FEEDING Bexs.—A writer in the Ohio Cultivator i 
, after descanting on 
ae of feeding bees on buckwheat blossoms, states his ex- 
ann pe them with sugar—his plan being to put a pound of 
aa ssthe of & low tin dish, wet it with water, and lay a number of 
a Ps Of wood across for the bees to rest on while at work. In every 


experiment one pound of gi 
‘Anather expeitioenter, hyd on sugar produced two pounds of honey. 


“‘ Whatever bees collect and deposit in their comb, undergoes no change 
hon nates eae ge Poet do = it. If they are fed with eohaetiie 
pF H gar diluted with water, it i , and 
_ my! but — when stowed away in the cells. of Foal id can 
'. lsty himselt, by trying the experiment with these, or other sweets, as I 
ave repeatedly done. The honey collecte ; ! 


; d from flowers is the same in 
the hive as it was in the flower, without ificati 
4 any modifi i 
colour, or consistency, and the patent Preparations for feeding vl with : 


substance they are expected to change j p sae 
and humbug.”’— Washington Republic. nto honey, are imposition, cant, 
ares 
Tue Secret or Cuinese Carvinc.—The Mean 
tric balls which come from China can be carved 0 ithi 
long been matter of dispute. No joining is to be Ginoveret aeeenan 
traveller states positively that each ball is constructed of two pieces, the 
edges of which are so finely scraped down that the edge of one Sete ‘bere 
is made to overlap its counterpart with the greatest nicety. Thus 4 ball 
is easily enclosed within another. The joinings are then united b & pe- 
culiar strong cement, aided by the employment of steam and svenure e 
= ori ner sme — wishes to mee Sener’ trial will soon ascer- 
. e tact by applying a very powe’ eat to one of t i 
1 open at the joints in due time.— The Builder. or these balls, which 
—_— 
Le 
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THOMAS DIXON, 
HAS REMOVED HIS 
BANK AGENCY AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
TO 68 BEAVER STREET, 
BETWEEN HANOVER AND WILLIAM STREETS. 





8 by which the concen- 








Apl. H—H, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


OR SALE, Eight Volumes of the LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS, in good order, at a 
very low B+ Apply to Mrs. 8. M. Greene, 43 Atlantic Street, Brooklyn. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


NTELLIGENT and industrious men wanted in every part of the United States, and British and 
I N. A. Provinces to engage in the sale of the bas acenrtment of Illustrated Popular and Useful 
Books published in country. 


bustneon, be the induscanents seccaall capital of from $35 to $100, can do well tyr engaging in thts 
r. 





° T’T', Chemist and Apothecary, 644 Broadway pectfall es that. 
. ha fB fy =" his business will be corewenns ¢ 8l BLEECKER pi four doors West of 
Broadway. where, in conjunction with Mr. Tadman, it will be conducted under the firm of P. 8. 
TADMAN & CO. Apl. t. 





: SITUATION WANTED. 


N English gentlewoman of middle age and active habits, who has had much experience in 
househoop ng and domestic affairs generally, is desirous of obtaining a situation as House- 
keeper in a respectable family, or as companion to a lady. She would also have no objection to 
fill the situation of Matron in a Public por ee or 3 apenas ee — of a Millinery Es- 
tablishment or Fancy Store. —The most satisfactory references can > 
Addvess &. Be Box 4434, Post-Office, Brantford, Canada West. ap.9—3t* 





RS. IN, PROFESSOR OF YOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 
M 2s, oe bt FO to devote a few hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
Private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. in will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B: way. 





RAFTS on the NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE- 


LAND, for sale by 
inte LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway, New York. 
Parties in the country vubins to remit, can forward funds through any of the agencies of Wells, 
Butterfield & Co., or Pullen, Virgil & Co. 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 

now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 

food that can be given to children. It is tvigorene, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 

els, as it does not sour on the aomem, = . a ae M4 th . many of the articles daily employed in 

families, P: ly and for sale, wholesale and retail, 

— ” DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 

581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 

N. B, Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, te burn eight 

hours. 








CHINESE SALOON, 539 BROADWAY. 


XTRAORDINARY success of Mr. JOHN OWENS’ ALPINE RAMBLES and Ascent of 
Mont Blanc, pronounced by overflowing and delighted audi the most ificent enter- 
tainment ever pr ed. 
Open every evening. 
gramme. 





* Admission 50.cents. Doors open at 7 o’clock. For particulars see Pro- 
F. E. BURGESS, Agent. 





THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION 
IN AID OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
Copley, Stuart, Leslie, Leutze, Cole, and other distinguished Artists. Now open, at the Art 
Union Rooms, 497 Broadway. ar. 12—8t. 


BANVARD’S GEORAMA. 


HE STUPENDOUS RUINS OF BAALBEC, the City of Beyroot—Moizul of Sidon, with 

other new and interesting scenes are added to the PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
an addition of 12,000 square feet of canvas. Every evening at 8; Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, at 3o0’clock. Exhibiting at 596 Broadway. Admission, 50 cents—Children, half price. 








ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FREE CHURCH OF ST. GHORGE THE MARTYR. 


T HE Vestry of this Church have procured for the use of the Congregation the Church at the 
corner of Prince and Thomson Streets. Divine Service on Sunday at the usual hours of 
Morning and Afternoon services ; and also daily prayers at 9, A. M.—Seats free. 





CHURCH FOR DEAF MUTES. 


A® Exhibition of the Pupils of the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, will be given 
at Niblo’s, on Thursday Evening, the 7th of April, at 73¢ o’clock, the nett proceeds of which 
will be appropriated to the building fund for erecting the proposed Church for 
VLY. 

Tickets 50 cents—can be had of the Committee, at the book stores of Swords and Stanford, 137 
Broadway ; T. J. Crowen, 599 Broadway ; G. & H. Miller, 645 Broadway ; Evans & Brittain, 699 
Broadway ; H. and H. Raynor, 76 Bowery ; and at the door on the night of the Exhibition. 

i. P. PEET, Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb, 
ROBERT GRACIE, 27 Wall street, 
THOMAS GALLAUDET, 22 Third street, 
ComMITTRE. 


NEW VOLUMES BY N. P. WILLIS. , 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITFRRANEAN, 
By N. Parker Wits. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 
Just issued, New Editions of 
RURAL LETTERS, &c. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pt I HAVE MET - ” 6 


NCILLINGS BY THE WAY, * “ 
HURRYGRAPHS, &c. “ “ 


eal Mutes in this 


Doors open at half-past 6. 








FE HERE AND THERE, “ “ 
Hit OLD MAN’S BRIDE. By T.S8. Arthur. 1 vol. limo. 75 cents. 
LIFE PICTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. ByT.S. Arthur, | vol. 16mo. (8d thousand.) 


THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH’S ; or The Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 
8vo. (Third Thousand.) 

AMERICAN GAMES IN ITS SEASONS. By Frank Forrester, author of ‘* Field Sports,”’ 
&c. Twenty illustrations from Nature, on wood, by the Author. 1 vol.12mo. $1 25. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. Embracing a Picture of the social life, conversations, modes 
of thought, habits, style of living, &c. of the Germans, By C. L. Brace, author of ‘‘ Hungary in 
1851.’ 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

BOBIN HOOD AND CAPTAIN KIDD; an Historical Account of those noted characters, 
By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 12mo. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARK PLACE, 


Will Publish on Friday, 


THE CAMEL HUNT. A Narrative of Personal Adventure. 
‘* A Story of Life on the Isthmus.’”?” AN 





By J. W. Fabeus, Author of 
ew Edition, 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
On Saturday— 

EVERY DAY SCRIPTURE READINGS ; with Brief Reviews and Practical Observations, 
for the use of Families and Schools. By the Rev. John L. Blake, D. D. 

This volume has been prepared for the use of schools, relieved from the most popular objections 
many teachers ee ugainst using the entire Bible as a Class Book. It is also no less adapted for 
use in Families. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

NEARLY READY— 

JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN CRUISER. Edited by N. Hawthorn, 12mo. 

JUDGE HALL’S WORKS. Vol. First.—LEGENDS OF THE WEST. Author’s revised edit. 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN. A tale of Estille, 12mo. 

NOTABILITIES IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND ; withan Autobiography. Translated from 
the French of M. Chasles. 

NEW ROME; or, The United States of the World. 

ECHOES OF A BELLE: or A Voice from the Past. By Ben Schadow. 

REVIEW OF SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS ; read before the Congregational Associa- 
tion of New York and prostire. 4 Rey. Charles Beecher. 

HAND-BOOK FOR AMERICAN TRAVELLERS IN EUROPE—Compiled from the best 
authorities. By Rev. R. Park, D. D., 

DR. HAWK’S TRANSLATION OF ISCHUDI’S WORK ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
PERU, with numerous illustrations. 

OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By Prof. Schele De Vere. 

a yah Any OF PAINTERS, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects of all Nations. 

. Spooner, M. D. 

A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY—By Prof. E. P. Smith. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS—By Prof. E. C. Wines. 

RURAL ESSA YS—By the late A. J. Downi with plates, 8vo. 

THE LIBERTIES OF AMERICA—Civil and Political—by H. W. Warner. 


By 





ONE THOUSAND ERRORS IN THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED. 


NOW READY— 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 
TO 
THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 


From the early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of John 
Payne Collier, F.S.A. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections. $1 50. 


“It is not fora t to be doubted, we think, that in this volume a contribution has been 
made to the clearness and accuracy of Shakspeare’s text by far the most important of any offered 
or attempted since Shakspeare lived and wrote.’’—. Examiner, Jan. Bo, 1853. 

ink we may challenge —~ { one to look at the alterations which they suggest, and not at 
once perceive that they recommend themselves to adoption by.that surest of a criticisms, the 
judgment of common sense. Like all other truths when once put before us, we are astonis' how 
these things could so long have missed our grasp. We have here, in all probability, a genuine 
restoration of Shakspeare’s language, in at least a thousand places, in which he has hitherto been 
misunderstood.’’—London Atheneum, Jan. 9, 1853. . 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, by Joseph Francois Michaud, Translated by W. 
Robson. 3 vols. 12mo. Cloth. Maps. $375. oj 

‘It is comprehensive and accurate in the detail of facts, methodical and lucid in arrangement, 
with a lively and flowing narrative.’’—Journal of Commerce. 

“*Michaud’s History of the Crusades has exhausted that most thrilling and exciting theme. 
Another work on the same my se is as improbable as a new History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.’’—Salem Freeman. 

ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 

A STRAY YANKEE IN TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with illustrations by Darley. In one 
volume 12mo. Price $1 25. 

‘* The book is a perfect ne of Western Manners and Texan Adventures, and will occasion 
many a hearty laugh in the reader.”’—Hartford Daily Courant. 

“‘The author, while displaying a decided talent ‘n literary execution, is evidently at home, 
ond in enjoyment, among the scenes and incidents kh» »o graphically describes.’’—Springfield Dai- 
y Republican. 





ALSO, THE SECOND EDITION OF 

NICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. Bird, 

M. . New and revised edition, with Tilustrations 6: Darley. 12mo. cloth, $1 3s, 
It truly deserves the pepainsity it enjoys. The characters are all powerfully drawn, and the 

otery Eeroughout is of the most thrilling interest.’’—Boston Christian Freeman. 

‘* There is no other novel that gives such a faithful picture of Western Frontier Life ; such truth- 
ful portraitures of frontier characters, and such honest unvarnished representations of the Indian 
character.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


ALSO, BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. | 

THE WORKS OF THE HON. WM. H. SEWARD. Edited b George E. Baker. With | 
Portrait and other Engravings, in the highest style of the art. 3 A. & 8vo. cloth, each pp. 650. 
Per vol., $2 50. ; half calf extra, $3 75 ; full calf extra, $4 50. 

JUST PUBLISHED— 

WHITE, RED and BLACK.—Sketches of Society in America, during the visit of their guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $2. 

‘* The general accuracy of statement is not less striking, than the uniform candour and fairness 
evinced, even where a mlsagprehension of facts and circumstances has led to erroneous conclusions. 
= Bm kept a diary the greater part of which is contained in these volumes.’’—Journal of 

Jommerce, 

‘*They are marked by a charming naivete irit, which will place them among the 
most readable books of the season,” N + ‘ oe — 

THE LION SKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard. 12mo. cloth, $1. 

‘* Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without degenerating into 
improprieties or indecencies, they are admirably told teach some excellent lessons,’’— Detroit 





, as offered are of the most liberal char: 
For further particulars, address paid, 
2t. ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William Street, New York. 


A NEW ORIGINAL WORE. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, publish this week, 
PRISMATICS, 


By Richard Haywarde. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, from designs by Elliott, Darley, 
ensett, Hicks, and Rossiter, 

‘* And if it be a mistake, it is only so ; there is no h i berrations.’’—Joseph 
Glanville. One handsomely printed volume, 12mo. cloth, ee ee 

Contents.—The Last Picture ; The Beating of the Heart; Aunt Moranda; Hetabel ; Orange 
Blossoms ; Bunker Hill; An Old Time Ballad ; A Chronicle of the Village of Babylon ; ‘The Sea- 
sons ; Old Books ; A Babylonish Ditty; The First Oyster-Eater ; An Eveni Revery ; La Belle 
Entristecida ; On the Habits of Irishmen ; On the Habits of Scotchmen ; The ket, an Ancient 
Ballad ; On Societies Ameliorating the Condition of the Rich ; Where is the Holy Temple? Alli- 
teration : Album Verses ; The Lay Figure ; To —; My Boy in the Country ; A Sonnet; Wit and 

The sparkling contents of this agreeable volume will ove @ high treat to the public. Its quiet 

ungent humour, with an oecasional dash of pathos, enliven overs rd e of these ch 

nt it is not the aim of this accomplished writer merely to entertain ; he touches the deep 


at the heart of society and strives to pacify and . 
ag oN Knake’” y and ennoble them. Nothing like it has appeared 





since 


D. A. & Co. have just Published— 
JRAMES messy. A Legend of the Rhine. Rebecca and Rowena. By W. M. Thackeray. 
cen 


vol. e 6 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, with an outline of the Origin and,Growth. 

of the English Language. Ill d by Extracts for th f Scho * 

SREP mE SP sRSGUTVTS SY ei mer w an “toe area” “een 
f . By the author of the “Two < Sica 90° 00 9 

Wish,” de. de. 2 vols. 12mo. $160, cloth. $1, paper.” TUardians,” “ Henrietia’e 


HAND-BOOE OF WINES, 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. 
New York: D. Arrieton & Co. 

Some will regard this work as a Natural History of Potsena, under a different name ; others, as 
@ Treatise on one of the branches of the Art of Enjoying Life. Both will find it a complete 
mine of knowledge on the subjects of which it treats.—Harpers’ Magazine. 

What diner-out has not at times been bored to death by endless and pointless disquisitions on the 
contents of mine host’s cellar? Now here is a small volume, by the aid of which, if understand- 
ingly pondered, a man’s vinous conversation may at least acquire some aroma and some flavour. 
For it really is what it professes to be—a ‘‘ practical, theoretical, and historical’ guide tor the 
wine bibber.— Albion. 

To the dining rooms of genial feeling, to the sideboards of ey eye | hospitality, to the 
sanctum of the Fuded business toiler, to the mahoganies ef they of the free hand and open to 
the festive gat ngs of friendship and ambitious respect,—and to the library of every true con- 
noisseur Mr. McMullen has tendered his bg 4 well as p nal . Our volume is 
well named. Like the Hand-books of travel, by Murray, the subject from p: ry starting to final 
resting is mapped out distinctly and aptly.—Literary World. 

On the whole, we regard the appearance of this ‘‘ Hand-Book’’ with pleasure, and warmly re- 
commend it to our readers. It is a careful and judicious blending of all the valuable matter con- 
tained in the very best European authorities on subject, and may well take rank as a 
authority and book of reference.—Knickerbocker. Jan. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY} 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO. 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 


parties desirous of e fecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


fter Insurance. XM P ‘ . 
— Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
MANAGING DrrECTOR—EBENEZER FERNIFE, Esgq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon Bankers—Mesers. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
Hon. Judge Campbell. 
John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


Stanpinc Counset—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.iciroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


AGent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 


= | Division of profits. 
The Eee me thee wilt <a } a analysts of tts own experience from time to time, 
nature of the risk may j 


adopt such rates of Premtums as justify. 

ith this view an annual inv: ion will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moie poor Policies 
have been in force for three 


, or fifty per cent. of the excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Compary toa return of half the profits, 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. Barcuay, Esq., Chairman 
FREDERICK Morris, Ese. 
Cuas. THos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun SHaw > 

Francis F. Woopnovse, Ese. 

Wituam H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 

— 











AGENCY, 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. John H. Hicks, Esq. 


James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 





Epxunp S. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT TaBoR Ese. 
THomas West, Esq. 


Cares Bennett, Esq. 
Hua Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Bsa. 





Hewry Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wittiams, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. CaRDALE, ILirre & Russeu1, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 

Montreal. . ode W. Mo Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenaie, E. R. Fabre, A. 

J. Galt, Theodore Hart, 

._Tremain, . 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Halifax, N.S. 00.0.0 .s00e one , 

P. C. Hill, Agent. 

. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 

St. John, N. B.... .s...08. Lae es mad 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon, 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 


St. Joha’s, Newfoundland,.. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . 





t—whatever ion he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
pe. for their future maintenance, is the type of the t majority of those who read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate ent means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that time will 


for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of 
2 t otoyh y ‘the present ! baw po most men recall year 


another 
tot of the pres some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
ure of such we 


plans by p' 

ce is the only means by which the certain attainment of this o! 
asin gered other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of 
of the sum he wishes to set — Pa ie “ be , a 

this most admirable sys' amongst Canadians, wal efenit 

be ioc to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the bour oF death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


tablished ; its progress has been most satisfactory, wards of 
poate in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of , its 
Directors have had the true gratification of wi the benefits flowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 bas been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children — of him upon whom they depended for their su; 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements the free ibu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of i 1 all are not 








t be 





and ple, but 

h at the happy moment when the to listen to the friendly voice of 
os uh that this not cemay induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of ir own house,” and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable pi 


rotection. 

In claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they co” 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : eco of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local 
agement and the investment of its acenmulating surplus in this Province, thus combining ~~ 
reasons which render one Life Office superior,to another, with those which must speak ide vo 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office « P 


sepective of tage. 
She two fist reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence raig of assurance 


warning, and therefore it is ho 





The two first reasons 





ially more advan those of any other office now represented in the 
“oon in of the ‘ges of Z (of offices having Branches in Cosade, py A ~~ 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer aum olicies 


Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in sts twelfth 





| British or American offices could 
| of all the —— 
ri 





Daily Advertiser. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York, 


than the ‘‘ Canada’’ — 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. Bete 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate th» assertion 
penses of ‘“‘ The Canada”’ are low, beyond any comparison the best managed o 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted 

be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 

charges of management thereon, a8 the additional iaterest upon accumulated 
awn the Province) would more Seen counter balance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada. 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, ean effect 
assurances by co! with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local See. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests an Reversions purchased, and Moni 
received in Deposit or for accamulation at from 5 to 6 Pi cent interest. 

a 


» ae- 
7 to with any desire to 
These are not allude? thes the om. 





bles of Rates, ly by mail to 
For further information, uses, Reports, or THOS M. SIMO Rd 'y - 
$8King St., Hamilton, C. W. 
ain 
RPOOL.— D STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt 
oR. Lay Se Sees “yy with the United States Mails for Europe, positively 


on Saturday, April SR, a6 18 0°sleck M., from her dock ot the foot of Canal-street. 
No berth secur paid for. ua 
passage, having unequal! accommodations for el ce and comfort, apply 
ee ate oe " EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wall street 
P ers are requested to be on board 11}¢ A.M. 
The Steamship PACIFIC will succeed ae ARCTIC, and sail 1b May. 


‘* 





wee — + ee 
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THe. Albion. 














Ss. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND BXOHANGE BROKERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 





GUAISTOFHER 8. BOVRNE, } NEW YORK. 
FRANOCW BOURNE, 
FOR CALIFORNIA, —— AND ORE JON. 
ue to act as cving Now York. Tickets by all the vari- 
UE ipeasers, wand Packet York. a distance ™ distance this 
system has proved y advantageous. = tyra > 
— th. is during ce winter have thus sa ply ei 
Our personal nce enables us, not only to make the iy hp 
tions, but to give all needful . to those taking out ladies and - 
dren. Full ls regarding any vessel leaving this port for any part of the world will be given 
gratis. Orders for passages, accom by remittances references, will be at once at 
tended to, and answered. Arr: charge is Ticket. 
Address, post paid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, St. N.Y 
April 2, 6ms. 








to transact the following 
business— er coding fo und from wis of the a Collec 
san a Cla ne Drafts for large or small sums, payable at every Town or 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Letters of issued in agees, 
are the principal Cities of the United States. Specie, Specie, Beads and Valuable eek 
eats ee a 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 





BNGLISH & FOREIGN ete momen & PERIODICALS. 





BSC received Los gy Ran Masied week! of every steamer, to any 
S° Mt the Usaned trates ‘Ga Postage) at kay, T shabed reduced eatee Tihastes 
ied Penden News News, Bets it = Life ometea fe pio of pe ang, OO oe alo Rian d 
Dickens Bisa fournal 
Bentley's wacllany, Tal $e: rrases's, am and Dublin University Magazines; Set ed in Great 

Britain or France, at Sa low oe ‘or further reapecting the price of sub- 
seription of Newspapers, , &c. not stated above, address, PORE al £00. 


51 Peiberty Street, New York 





THE CITY OF NN RK 
FURTHER TO AMEND THE CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.— 
A 


The tate represe! in Senate and Assembly, Do enact as follows : 

§1 Th Leisative Tt Me ie ration of ie City of New Y¥' shall be vested Ly 3 
board of Aldermen and a board of Vounci who, together, shall form th Common Council 
the . 
The 


ldermen shall consist from each ward, who shall be elected by 
the , for somes Board of Councilmen shall consist of sixty 


be sworn into office on the first Monday 
street old their office for one year, and shall re- 


ected under this act shall be classified as fi 
aly election, the Clerk 


and © 
in _ two — 
”” or the word ‘ 











1 quent 
f,. © of — pad said c' 
territory, and as near a8 may 
men. Ma an Comal shal ss ore te 3g 
day in September next, and thereafter within a one suet 
have been completed, the Common Council shall 


tate and aan census shall 
1 aes he L. district said 





very lution o ordinance | money or involving oe expenditure of 
alicia A men “ under pr of any law, “een in the rd of 
Councilmen, but the Board of Aldermen may propose or concur with its as in other 


cases. 
vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to each Board shall be necessary to pass a! 
Me ee of the Common Council, which shall have been sommned ty ths Mayer, 
6. iderman shall hereafter sit or act as Judge in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, or in 
af Courts ot General or §; al Sessions, in the a County of New York ; but this section 
- J! not = his exercising the power of a te on the arrest, commitment, or bailing of 
Preelcaste tol ccllltaseaadean are or committed by ano- 


ay aller ther magia petee, Gecko, plane wal , Shall be leased, , anit off Rennes end entte of pubite property 

other than land under water, to which the owner of the ecgrens hall have 
Le hy shal Be made by public auction, and to the ~~ bidde : = will give 
ity, (no lease hereafte 


r given, -~¥~ as the same 
corporation alre exi shall be for a fork period ——_ ten years) an and all ferry 
leases shall be Saepeebie by the mismanagement or provide ade- 


mon - ty, 
pomp hd + ay All persons req rry lease or ‘an Teamebion water @ the. ceovidens of 
act, shall Ly required to verehass, (iis a yt a raed valuation, the boats, buildings, and other 
of actual 


porunen jgerees oat purpose ¢ of _ J at Previous notice of 
all My 4 — to in thi ‘be given aaa ‘the 1 


a | a by the Corporation. 
: 8. Neu bids shall be Lape 
Le debt or ed ot or 4 is a defaulter, 


wo aan shall be expended by the jni an we gt Pd any celebration, procession, or enter- 
iahiment of any Kind, ek occasion, except fo celebration of of the Anniversary of the 


the Anniv: of the 
in, unless by the vote be vacuo of all’ the m members elected 4 each 
ond the legal c! ander any contract with the corporation, 
berg or allowed. 


its employmen' 
: be appointed by a Board of Com- 





bh 


it 





tor thrity 


= 





any person who is in arrears to the 
oe secu ty or otherwise, upon any obli- 


W, 








uate souty’ 
for en in the presence of the 


to 
be ‘called th be * audit and sete —, 


ry" to ae ty ~ 


itor + - same, 

testine derecn. All moneys drawn from city treasury shall be og 
the poe ure thereof, examined and allowed by the Auditor and roved by Comptroller. 

§ 14. Every person who shall promise, offer, or give, or cause, or aid, or abet in causing to be 
be promised, offered or given, or furnish, or agree to furnish, in whole or in part, to be promised, 
offered or given to any member of the Common Council, or to any officer of the corporation after 
his election as such member or before or after he shall have qualified and taken his seat; any money, 
goods, right or action, or other — , Pal anything of value or any pecuniary advantage, present 

or perspective, with intent to influence his vote, opinion, jadgment or action, on any question, mat- 
pd cause or proceeding, which may be then pending, or may by law be brought before him in his 
official capacity, shall, upon conviction, be imprisoned in a state prison, for a term not exceeding 
ten years, or 8 shall 1 be fined not exceeding five thousand dollars, od both at the discretion of tlie 
court. ant officer in this section enumerated, who shall accept any such gift, or any promise, 
_ to make the same under any agreement or undertaking, that his vote, opinion, 

po hed shall be influenced thereby, or shall be given in any particular manner or = 
eat side of any question, matter, cause or proceeding then pending, or which may id 
prow ht before him in his official capac, Shall) upon conviction, be disqualified from — 


vouchers for 








ic office, trust or appointment, ander the of the city of New York, and shal 

pte office, and shall be punished by ‘imprisonment in @ state prison not exceeding ten years, 
or by a fine not five dollars, or —" in the di cretion of the court. very 
person Offending t tither of the provisions of this section shall be a competent witness against 
any other person offending in the same transaction, and may be A, to appear and give evi- 
dence before any Grand Jury or - any court in the same manner as other persons, but the testi- 
mony een shall not be used in any p or p ag, civil or criminal, against the 

§ 1s. ‘No yen ny by the Sroerviene shall be valid, unless expressly authorized by statute, and 

as are saterioed mn: ust be made in the pane provided in the twelfth section of this act. 
§ 16. All atlommeneds for the support and government of the Alms House de- 





1 orth ecto 
bps shall ‘ore preprint are finally y pele be submitted to ~ seouent of the Alms House, 
a board of commissioners, consisting of Ma hay lier, the President of the 
Board of Aldermen end the President of the Board Py ame A 
—If the said commissioners approve of the appropriations, they shall re the same to the Board 
of Supervisors ; if they shall disapprove of the same, shall return t with their Rereieee 
to the Governors of the Alms Houses for and in case the said Governors shall, 
a reconsideration, adhere by a vote of two-thirds of an the Governors then in office to the ori- 
tinal oe eeeceeieeee, © they shall return them to the Commissioner, whose duty it shall be to report 
to the visors 
RL 17. The Board of Education shall also submit in like manner all a) BT ee required by 
to the commissioners na in t ropriatiens shall be 
sblect to all the provisions of eld ection ras the saune may be pate | 
aan ca Ko such parts of the charter of the = of New York the several acts of the legislature 
the same or in any manner affecting same as are inconsistent with this act, are here- 





by at no ich and mach para herea a ae no aah the provisions of this 
= dified in any form affected ‘eby, but shall 
=" and remain in full force and effect. 

§ 19) The powers now vested in the Ma: Vue powers ahd excise comminoners hal be bce 
re tavern licenses, together with all other powers and excise comm’ be hence- 
forth e Mayor, with the Aldermen and Councilmen nate which 
i Et phe ET be 

§ 20. This act shall be su’ to the approval SOE anteveteoety st ~~ 
York, at an election to aes in the said city on the Tuesday next succeeding the 
June, one thousand hundred and three. The tickets ets witch shell be polled at such ele: 
tion, shall contain ei ~ the words “ In veur of amendments to charter, Y op + 
ments to charter ;’’ ong Ta seat See Co poraens vellag at such el shall vote 
the ticket ‘‘ In favour of amendments to charter,’’ this act shall become a law ; if a majority of 
such electors shall vote the ticket ‘‘ against the amendments to ebarter,”’ act shall be void. 

§ 21, The Common Council are hereby authorized and di A tp mebe ol 7 





or err for 


of this act, and 


uct and 

in conformity, as far as may be, py flee pT 

—— OF ~-y - YORK, 

EC) 
rhe rca on ein on ano ery ery 
law. 

of office at the ity of Albany, this day of April, one 
ARCHIBALD Cres, 
Deputy Secretary of 


Act was directed to be published, once 
J Ghutil the Tub of June? By ordas of tite Genre neye Daily and Weekly News- 


D. T. ; 
ali er 3 —. Tv NE, Clerk ©. C. 
THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


under 


ia 


i 


compared the 
— hand and 
nd sight De dred and fifty- 


{ ae 
i 





i? 








Profession to obtain a cathartic 
which exist in * Tameny’ 


yo tte ee 


i! 
I 


hich 
ve it a claim to 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

No. 68 Warren street, 


e 
ie 
‘le 


aif 
iit 
H 

2 


roe TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
2 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 
Baltimore street, Barina Frep. ~ sag 
uns & 
States, 


CO es = 


NEW YORE SOOISTY LIBRARY, 
346 & 48 BROADWAY. 
Ta OCrerE LRAT tah al eld Pore 
lon one of the largest in thie e007, ly supplies stantly increased by the addition of 
vilege , Will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par up Carrrat.......+---+++-++ £200,000 | Sunrius anp Reservep Fonp.. ... .£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
ol i 
PT HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly by holding 
losses, and to 


qualified 
ber of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks. 
invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
ote Shown, Esq., Nmeey, 


wna ea ea 





Py Gshaaae Jr., oe 
Ly LrviInGsTon, Esq. 

Witt 8. WErmons, Esq 
Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secreary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Sin Taomas Boum 3 Bae, 


E. E. F. SANDERSON, 


Fran 
Grorce Barciay, Esq. “| . Hamuton » Bea. Esq. 
’ ’ 


C. W. Faser, Esq. 


Bart., } Apam Hopesor, Esq. 
y. THOMPSON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Josera Hornsey, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Josern Omnis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 
William —_, George Holt, William Nichol, 
George Grant, : Littledal : H a4 t 
le erman 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, ’ John Swainson, 
Francis , Jas. Aspinal Tobtm, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS 7 oe 


Wurm Ewart, Esq., 
Georges Freperice Youna, eemie x F Depa a 


Sir Wi PD Bake, Bart J +H 
m. 
Matthey | Sse ames arley Bay Sti wr Berne, ee, 


Forster, Esq., M. P. os 
Swinton Bout, Esq., Sec. to the barn ~y Benjamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.— Royal ‘Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the ee enn OF as STATE 
accordance the Sta for Insurance on 


F. Ponsonby, 
ao. Rankin, kin, Esq. 
James M, 














OF NEW YORK in with State Law, will rece 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York. = 5 different Agencies 
The Leoeh Beard of Derestere msech every Websestan tr mene stes of comes ee 
t 
Medical Examiners in attendance = at 1 o'clock, . M 
tn came cae the ad of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
Geom Barclay, C. E. Habich 
ames Boorman, F. C. Tucker, 
Jone Palmer, A. G. Stout 
Samuel S. Howland, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
John G. Holbrooke, Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ladlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

us » INSETEWERON omen o the assured eouared very many advantages, at quite as low "a rate of pre- 
sa, 

Policies will hereafter be of aahan the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
oa, & or ps any future period, to ‘borrow upon interest to the extent of one Tait of the annual pay- 
— ithont any a or antee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy | (the 


> be required to be lodged with the society a Ly will be endorsed 

ere oan ay Sane pres Ne bt pny San Society an im payment 
Geer Sees eee See Cees, thus giving Scech pelo edd on Cash 
value. 


- 








Applicants are not t chereed for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Eltiottson, M. D F. R. 5. mee Bae, John Rawson, 
Favot Tisannn A Saag, sashes 
les Bennett, * Thomas Ni 
COLONIAL an DIRECTORS. 
B. 5 A. LaR , E.R. , . ° 
Rr - J. Flanagan, sates Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev, 
oe A. Creighton, J. Strachan, Fs 
Halifax N.S. ... 0} St Generel trenais, team, 7 0. Kianear, Hon. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. . J. BH. 
St. John, BW. B.......... { By ie right, E. Allison, Hen."J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, . § a, gy Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C, 


N. Stabb. 2 
L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM oom fe magyny co. 


the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wo 
mani, will leave New York, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
MBO vre 


mander, and the HU , D. Lines, (© mo 
and Southampton, for the year 1853, on tne following da 
FROM NEW YORK. 

















ferraey’ gtene aba% oe Taroey bs rare, 
Wo ow ocecnecces larch. . ednesd 
Sas 6.0.0 ce ¢000s06 ape. : Wednesd 
eRe eneweres ay Wednesday 
DL. 96 000.0000006 | SR . Wednesday 
incce2 ones eee es: 2 ednesda 
eae GP ids sii 30 Wednesday 
Saturday, . rrr — RP 27 Wednesday 
pewter, esy.b8000.0-050' Septem 4 Wednesday 
Dreveccccccvess October. .... 22 Wednesday . . 
Seturday’ bike ddes ee November... 19 Wednesday 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built Ry ster for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


passed, either for speed, or comfort, by an ommodations 
passengers are of ay most a) oe kind. ioe! vetsels afloat. Their ace oad 
Stopping at Southampton 


th going and returning, they offer to roceedin, 
don advantages over any other rou te, in th the onment rr and cuenen. “pc ae — 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, 


eT 120 
second class,,...... 4 
ma from Havre or Southampton to New York, first clase, «.. bose Hf 


age secured until paid for. An experienced m on board. 
No pang ters and tet ay must pass through the Post “otice. 


For freight or passage app 

MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 63 B 

WILLIAM ISEL t, Havre ey Cubed 
MARTINEAU, eOROSREY” Y&Co., ; Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 














WASHINGTON.......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN................Capt. E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or ) Saree From Br. 
‘or emen. 

Washoe. . ° bo ences y Bb. Bene oe. -+ March 3 
Washington . 2.2070 0.50! “April shone 2 20 
Hermann........ cecese »May 21 17 
Washington............... , Jane 5 
Sele , July 12 
Ang. 9 
7 
4 
2 
30 

Sept. 14 

, Oct. 12 

, Nov. 9§ 

Dec. 7 

,Jan. 4 


passage trom New York to Southampton or Bremen, 
and Ne 4 th ale Post Off 
ice. 
Repacltent eeteakin sailing. 


first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


surgeon is 

For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 2% South st., New York. 
WARTENEAG. GROSKEY io cO.. ‘Southam 

Jan, 22~1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. ~~ 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP * °C Cronar, will - 
oan an 4 i | meee ‘aptain ay, sail for Bermuda and St. Tho 


im ew to Bermuda, ...6..6ceresececes ces S00 00 
St. Thomas, 


lecereesesesescecsscees 100 
For ee EL 
. B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





April 30 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 







ett ree ny ae 
ie ee Vonks SI 
The BALTIC. .- Sage Soxsroer. 
The ADRIATIC . 





also 


Sg aN $120 ; in second de. $70. Exel 
+=}, TF York, £30 and £20. - 


An su ‘attached to = 
No berths can be secured until paid 


Shun Sin ae hate oor ae 


on ara DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 






















Ses Perens a 
pred be Sau lig « 
he as “ 
Me by M- Mareh......3, “* 
Oey < tatetey Oe 
ARR oP 
BG. $6.5. May.....--% “ 
ee A 
ae 

10, “ 

2: 

ia y Tn 
stp ig, “* 
ve 4 

acres an 
vi * 


. 
. 





bales & oO. No. pe aaa, New York. 


N, SHIPL. Y & © 





EG ROBERTS & CO. oi King's A Arms Yard, London. 
J. WonROR t CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paria. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, } dma 
The owners of these s will not be accountable for gold, silver, ballin, specie, jewelry, pre- 
en ee aS bills of lading are signed therefor, and the val ao thavael amaeeand 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 








Chief Cabin Passage ............ . +s +++ $120 | Second Cabin Passage.............+20+- 90 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage . . . +. $100 | Second Cabin Passage... ...........00+0. OB 
"" age The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
‘~ — Captains. 
Arabia,......... éc0ce Rt UDKINS. | America,.. ........++++00+++,-Capt. Lerrem, 
Persia, .... PEP Tes Pee _ Ryrte. | Europa, .,........++++.++- -Ompt. SHANNON, 
BMD, 6 oc ccccccce veces ces OMe eG. LOT ea ceesecccceccccccs oes OM STORER, 
ABD, . 00,6 20 s000000 endows Capt. HARRISON. Niagara,......+..+... ees + +++ sO@ph LANG 
parece vessels carry © clear white light at thelr mast head-—gresn ¢n starboard bew-raed en, port 
iw. 
From 
eoeend "New York.. 2th, os 
. Boston = 4 
Tith, “ 
18th, “ 
Zh, “ 
Ist, * 
bes ben's &h, “ 
bile din ma 15th, - 
scoceccsctbecn ae an * 
J gant bee phd ag A 
surgeon 
Th f th hi ill not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J: 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
passage, E. oun4ARe 
Ke freight or , apply to Renting G — 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
R verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their néw steamships as follows = 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM 
City of Manchester. . 





City of Glasgow... -Theveday, March 31, 1853. ‘arch 30, 1853. 
City ot Manchester., Saturday, April 23 * | City of G IF , April 20, eA 
City of Glasgow... “Saturday, May 14, “* | City of * ester... ay 18, Hd 
City of Manchester., Saturday, June 11, * | City of G He June 8, 4 
City ot Glasgow ... .Saturday, July 2 “ | City of Manchester. . A pernalige 6, 








R ensnne @ Philadel; :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
365 win forward Sate rooms, $55" Ghcdins pee provisions and steward’s fees, For freight or passage, 
apply to 

THOMAS RICHARDSON, 4 Place, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street. Philadelphis, 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $36 from 


Liverpool—found with provisions. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP SOMPANY’S new 
T “ GLASGOW.’ — md 





1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,RosERT Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 2st day of May, 1853, at 120 , noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ...............- 900 @ 
Do. do. (Midship do.)............ cocccccccgps Oe 
Second do. eroccccecccces OOS 


[Steward’s fee included.) ** 
assengers will be tak lied with provistens of good qual- 
DOLLARS. endiead 


For freight or passage apply to 
N, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 


Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but to 
communicate at once with the Agent. ad 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
oe hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of eich ea va 


ba ba following ships, composing the line of 


A limited number of third-class 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENT 
Garries a surgeon. 








aye ae under the egeeey the subscribers, are 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the “filowing Ta Theredays throughous 
the year ; g at Port ith to land and receive passengers as usual, 

Ships. Masters. Days 2 od — from Days of of Sailing from 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan. 13, May 5, Au %, Dec. 1 q — "B, Oct. 13 
Southamptoh, a, Tinker, Jan. 7M ay 18 Sep 4 8, Dec. 2 Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. z 
Marg. Evans Pratt, Feb. a Sept. 22| Mar. 31, July * a 
gaas Hudson, Warner, | Feb. 24, pod 16, Oct. 6] April e Aug. ov. 

eon Queen Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20] Jan. a -: 3 oe a. 18. Dee. 8 

mer. agle, Moore, Mar. 24, July 14, Nov 3/ Jan. » Rept. 1, Des 1, Dee. F 
Devonshire, Hovey April 7, July 28, Nov.17| Feb. 
Victoria, Champion, | April 21; Ang. 11, 1] Feb. in June 9, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced semua 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 


The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
yeu, Neither the captains nor owners of won kets will be ible for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills g are signed therefor. Apply to 


sam (ORGAN, asd a tro — 
~ yan pa South street, . 


BARING, ~~ Nal & CO., London, 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TE Siewteg Oh Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 





sail as fo! 
ater Captains. From New York. 
Constellation,........Allen,. .... April 11. ane. I Dee. u 
Waterloo, ress csHarvey..0 soos. [abe Uh Jane 1. Oct ey cae 
Y aan + aa til. | Jan. 1. “May 11; Sept. 1 i Fou. as. Jane 28. .Oct. 
)- apepenete ‘Allen. .....--..| Mar. 11,.July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 26. .Aug. 26. .Dec. 26 
1 of the lar, el ond ore commend on of character and experiance, 
Their nbn aceomacatons ae areal cat can oun ¢ ie i pal Prsctnatity in the days of 
the ed Constor$ Gas eenrveassiee, abd 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of to Li QOL. +a se vee re ove SB 
Pee to New York... a0... Be 
KERMIT 2 CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The Sioving ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New Yerk on tB 
lst of each month, as fello 








8ST. DENIS, 

Follansbee, ist 

ST. NICHOLAS, ; 

Bragdon, master. 

MERCURY, New Clipper.) 

Conn, master. 

WILLIAM TELL, . 

Willard, master, Ist December. 200002.". Danae 
They are all first class New York built vessel rovided with ‘all “requisite = ‘e ~ de com- 

“feat and - p— aged Spee eee by men ot — in the The prica 


en PE ae enc 
W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE. 














